PAPERS ON THE COGNITIVE QUEST FOR GOD 
William H, Bernhardt 

I, Religion and the Problem of Knowledge * 

The primary task of the minister is not necessarily that of providing 
.technically correct philosophies of religion for a given congregation. The 
>congregation is a congeries of groups of people gathered together, for var 
ious reasons, into a loosely organized body. It is, therefore, a manifold 
rather than a simple organizational entity. Furthermore, the primary re¬ 
ligious needs are needs of persons, not necessarily of groups. It is 
individuals who have guilt-feelings; it is individuals who feel the need for 
security and significance, even though these desires may be extended, 
symbolically,to the group. Salvation, no matter how it may be defined, 
apparently happens to individual persons, even though some participation 
in group activity may be a prerequisite, 

S£ religion is not an anti-intellectual or non-intellectual experience, 
these religious needs must be clearly discerned and adequately inter¬ 
preted, It is in this phase of his activity that the minister as religious 
leader, faces the problem of knowledge. If religious needs are real 
needs, which emerge in the process of human living, they may presum¬ 
ably be met more adequately if the interpretations of persons and their 
needs are adequately discerned and formulated. Furthermore, since man 
does not live in a vacuum, either social or sosmic, some relationship 
to the social and cosmic environment is essential. Here again, the pro¬ 
blem of knowledge becomes important. Many, if not most of the religious 
failures are roofed in ignorance either of man and his needs or of the 
system of conditions within which his desiiny must be achieved. The weird 
theologies developed in the fringe areas of conventional religion constitute 
a body of evidence which no critical thinker can afford to overlook when he 
ponders the relevance of right thinking to effective religious living. An 
intelligent control of religious thinking appears to be indispensable if re¬ 
ligion is to make its contribution to adequate human living, 

I 

There is probably no universal probterfof knowledge. All human think¬ 
ing is relevant to specific problem-areas. This is true even of such abstract 
fields as mathematics and logistic. Mathematics is a deducative system, or 
con^)ries of systems based upon certain “elements, properties, functions 
and relations.” As such, it is perhaps the most general of cognitive enter¬ 
prises, At the same time, as applied to the investigation of natural jkencmena, 
its Relevance is always determined by locus and interest. The mathematical 
problem then becomes specific. Logistics, as Lewis and Langford define it, 
is restricted in its subject matter to the “principles which govern the validity 
of inference.” 1 When logistics becomes functional in the solution of human 
problems, it must also become specific. 

Even if one grants that in mathematics and logistics the problems are 
practically universal, it is a universality which is confined to the conceptual 
level. 


* The Xli££ Review, Vol VIII, No. 1, Winter, 1951 
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certain overt behaviors or,techniques T %« r * *‘,‘. 

W«ons 0l 'ReUgio^ tallitlXSvm common withall other human insUta 
tlons developed to meet certain needs and continues to maintain > s 
be^usf.htTneedu still persist *nd b« 

•earch for that in his total environment to which persons might < elu 
thems Jves helpfully is a long and highly complex one , It is empirical 
ert”encefor the suggestion that Aristotle was not wholly wrong skn he 
defined man as a. "rational animal," The amount of human ingenuity and 
hard intellectual labor which has been devoted to the task of defmtng ape 
ificaily the nature of man as a religious person, the nature anu e ,a ^ a ‘ " 
of God' and the relations between them is probably seemd to none oiuer 
intellectual task to the present at least,. There is, thir^ly^th^area o. 
feligiouMscfa**^^ 8 ” The term “technique" is used to designate toe com 
pley'of overtbehavior. s of individuals and groups whereby they seek to 
fealize values religiously. This includes *11 that is commonly known as 
worship, both public and private in the broadest meaning of the term, i he 
religious complex, therefore, can be analyzed into {%) function a.m or 
goal; fii| interpretation or theology? and £ii*| techniques or overt 5 espo!> 

s Abilities, 

This threet sr= ToIcf” analysis of religion suggests the possibility that the 
problem of religious knowledge is itself at least a three - -fold proolem 
if we find three distinct phases in a given experience, we may expect to 
discover differences, either great or small, m the character of the pro 
blems which emerge at the intellectual level. As an institutional torm 
of individual and group behavior designed to cons erve ano achieve values 
by intellectual and overt means, religion poses for the thoughUul persons 
problems at three levels, 

II 

Religion as institutionalized is one of the complex of institutions which 
constitutes > given culture. It maybe-defined, functionally, as - ha a. .emp. 
to achieve and conserve certain-values, individual and social, by specific 
means, individual and social attempts to realize values give rise to 
institutions—defines as established orders ..principles, lawn and customs 
Accordingly, religion is one of the complex ->£ similar institutions develop- 
in cultural history which is coordinate with education, law’, she •*"«• . 

medicine, marriage, and any number of other identifiable established forme 

of human behavior. 

The study of religion, at one level, is therefore an investigation at the 
institutiona/leve! of culture. As such, the methods proper-to such invest 
gats.on belong to what is called "social science. One wall either use me 
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the field. This is based on the conviction that one must first determine 
the general area, to which the term religion refers. The first course in 
the philosophy of religion will normally be devoted to the task of defining 
the extension of the term religion, or the functions which sreligion at fchh 
institutional level performs. Religious tstSSong, then, begins at the iijU 
st&tutional level. At this level it will use methodology appropriate to sock ? 
studies, namely, some of the complex methods known as "social science, 

m 




The next level of religious thinking belongs to what we have called the 
-ReinterpretationalTjevei. This is the area normally spoken of al theo ¬ 
logical or metaphysical. It is called ’'theological'* primarily be those who 
accept revelation as authoritative. It becomes metaphysics particularly 
among those who approach religious thinking from the philosophical point 
of view.' The term •■'metaphysics” is defined variously by these several 
thinkers, but in general it designates the study of the more inclusive 
factors involved in the Existential Medium, namely, the totality of entities... 
events, behaviours, and whatever else may effect man directly or indirectly 
More technically, it may be defined as the investigation of the categories:, \ 
i. e. the most pervasive characteristics of the Eidstentiai Medium. 1 

The primary problem at this level is the problem of God. Familiarity with 
discussions of this problem may lead to the conclusion that the problem invo.V-.red 
here is simple. Discussions of the conception of God are normally confined 
to one or more of the following subjects: the nature of God; the existence of 
God as defined; the relation of God as defined to the world and man. Attempts 
have been made occasionally to dismiss some or all of these questions as 
irrelevant, George-Santayana insisted that ''religions as such will be better''^ 
or worse, never true or false.” Religion for him was an imaginative ©earob 
for value, and its God--concepts were based upon imaginative.rather than 
factual data. Others seek to obviate the problem of God’s existence by de 
fining God in such terms that existence is a necessary corollary. Wieman 
defined God, in an early -work, as that ’’Something upon which humanlife is 
most dependent for its security, welfare and increasing abundance, 11 ! it 
is obvious that human life enjoys some security, welfare and increasing 
abundance. Consequently, it is unnecessary to prove that the basis for these 
exists. In .his next volume, however, he defined God more specifically, and the:* 
he did so. faced the necessity of "testing” the concept. 0 This ’testing” con 
eisted in the attempt to prove that God as defined actually existed. St may be \ 
stated categorically that when God is defined in specific terms, the question 
of the existence of God-as-defined must be faced. To the present, at least, 
it appears to be impossible to evade the three-fold question of nature -existence- 
relation when one considers the problem of God. 


There is a preliminary question, however, which must be answered before the- 
three related matters may be considered intelligently. This preliminary que 3 fi.cn 
may be stated thus: To what class of realities does God belong? An analogy 
from physics may clarify meaning of this question. When thephysicist 
is asked about the nature of his basic material, he may answer that "physic s M 
is mainly the science of the transformations of Energy { EnergeticsK> The 
physicist, in other words, has selected some phase of the universe about 
him and subjects it to critical examination. He confines his attention to 
energy and its transformations, and attempts to answer the questions which 
emerge £ic>m its consideration. 
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The religious thicker has iso such clearly, del inetTfield, He may not 
assume that the object of his study exists: Ho other inference may be drawn 
from the fact that he must prove its existence. Furthermore, religious 
thinkers disagree as to the’dataewhich may be admitted as valid for such 
orof. Some contemporary religions thinkers believe that Deity is a member 
of a class jo£ essentially and absoluetly non-sensable, or impexceptsbla 
realities; U others that D e ity belongs to the category of perceptible 
objects. The latter group may be divided into those who consider Deity 
the creative source of values **’ and those who consider Him the dominant 
phase of reality or controlling factor in all reality. Each group sesec*.'? 
a different phase of reality as its referent for Deity. As a result it accepts 
a different body of data as admissible in the investigation of this reality^s 
nature. 


The various schools of theological thought with their several divergent 
conceptions of God are thus the logical consequences of the selection of 
different categories for Deity. If one accepts as data only that whicn points 
to or is expressive of a realm of subsisienfc objects, he has fcy that choice 
determined in advance the general character of the conception of God which 
he will develop. Likewise, if he selects for observation and examination 
that which denotes or represents the dominant or controlling phase ce phases 
of reality, he has by the selection of data likewise predetermined the basic 
character of the God-"Concept which will result from his investigations. 


The answer which is made to the preliminary question ot general class or 
category to which all Clod-concepts belong is thus of major importance in 
any investigation of the problem of God. The specixic significance o.. sue.;.,-, 
choice may become more evident by an analysis of some possible categories 


i Tvn basic categories for Deity may be discerned in the literature of all 
religions. The first we shall name the A^athoa ic; The term ? aga£homc° is 
derived from the Greek word fto agathon), which means gqo&-*nrtts kind or 
admirable, as that which is the source bf value, worth or goodness.. By 
, agathonic we shall mean either that which is of use to or enjoyment by hum as 
beings or the source of that which is of use and enjoyment. There are many 
specific types of God-concepts derived and derivable from the adoption oi 
this general class or category for Deijtjr. Plato stated that God himself was 
perfect and changeless in character. "* O n e of Platons numerous successor; 
in this tradition is G.E.M. Joad. According to Joad°s early metaphysics, 

-P re ality c onsisted in three levels. The first and lowest was m a tter , defined z 
entity devoid of life or mind and exhoustively explicable in physico- chemical 
terms. The second level was Life , described as an indefinable principle 
wWc h appeared in matter in some mysterious manner at an indeterminable 
time. Its basic character consists in a Protean thrust or impulsion, 
third level consists in value, d e£ Ined in _E latoni-e “term sss that which is 


The 


permanent, perfect and~changeles8. It contains all tnat may be designates, 
at its lowest'levels, by the terms God may be us^ to symbolise this realm 
of value when conceived as one and individuated* 
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awareness ox subs is tent objects, ouch as thoughts, is 


called se»sat?.02j£, 

called tailing," 0 Awaresesa at its highest level is called mysticism or 
the vision of GocL it is a much rarer form o£ awareness than xtxe two pro-*’ 
ceding types and those who possess it may bs called ■■^G'cis 1 whose vision 
may guide lesser folk in their groping quest for light, '' 


Some persons, in other words, may catch glimpses of God directly in the 
mystic vision. Others may glimpse him indirectly and momentarily in the 
esthetic experience. The major source of information concerning God comes, 
however, from the experience of the mystics,, or in more £>rosaic language, 
from awareness of the fchircLLeyel of reality, the realm of value. No infor* 
mation concerning God is directly attainable through sensation or cognition. 

To all logical intents and purposesj the whole spatio-temporal world is 
irrelevant in the cognitive quest for God, 

Perhaps the most significant American theological exponent of the age- 
thonic category is Henry Nelson Wi email. Like Plato, he insists that God ciu 
not create and cannot be held responsible for the sreation of the physical 
universe. In one of his numerous public debates, he specifically denied that 
God created mechanisms. He defined a mechanism as whatever t! has ite parts 
externally related to one another, 15 or as that in which ” the natures of the 
several parts are not determined by their relations to one another, * Accord"-^ 
ing to Wieman at that time, God may use mechanisms fo^-the creation or they 
furtherance of values, but he is not responsible for mechanisms as such, 

This means that for Mm information concerning the nature of God is not de¬ 
rivable from the study of the astronomical urfverse as pure fact, or in its 
existential dimension. He believes that one must seek in the realm of value’s 
and value -making processes in reality for date concerning the nature ox God,* 

The Agathonic approach to the problem of God thus presupposes that the 
term Deity refers to that in one“s total environment which is the source of that 
which is of use, eioyment and appreciation to humanity. The agaSka&iSL \ 
thinkers have accepted an answer to the preliminary question which deter * | * 
mines, in a large measure, the specific answers they will make to the pro^ / 
blems of the nature of God, his existence, and his relations to man and the 
world. 


The second category for Deity which has found expression in the mythology 
and literature of religion may be called the D ynami c, This term is likewise 
a Greek deriviative and meant, originally, >1 fco_be__ ahL e. 99 As a category for 
Deity, it may be defined in terms of the power or powav-s 'responsible for 
human life and for its varied experiences. This category dominated the thought, 
of primitive peoples. The Melanesians have a term, 91 mana 9T , which they use 
to denote the power or influence whfeh conditions human existence and which 
must be considered seriously if life is to be lived safely and significantly. 

"Maaa, 99 like the burning bush in the Moses saga, had to be approached cautiousl 
At a much higher level of human thought, Aristotle adopted the same category. 

In his search for an adequate metaphysics, he began with the observable facts 
of motion. He concluded that motion implied change or movement, and that 
movement implied both that which moved or underwent change and that which 
was responsible for movement or change. The distinction which Aristotle 
drew between motion and its source involved him in. a process of infinite re 
gression. In his attempt to break this interminable cause-exfect sequence, he 
posited an ultimate Unmoved Mover as the final source of all movement, 

H e then identified God with this ultimate power whose existence was Implied, 
according to Aristotle^s logic, in the facts of immediate experience. 
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micos copic atoms itself and impres • - ‘ • 

and other characteristics whch they exhibit. wU This Macroscopic .Atom is ’ . - 
identified with God.. Godje thus tfc 

kn character, of. one”s total environment, social and cosmic. ie is >'inr 1 j 
responsible for the behavior of the microscopic atoms ind i vidua >. 1y and -or 
their various, if temporary, forms of structuralised relationships, iamea, N 
Bisett Pratt has populafcized the term ‘’Determiner of Destiny 1 ’ for his version 
of this general category. 


The effect of the adoption of the Dynamic category upon the character of 
the religious thinking is readily discernible. If God is the power which con 
ditions existence, then the nature of that basic power ia a matter of prima 
concern. Tb.e Melanesian natives were especially sensitive to all forma e; 
power, especially that which was mysterious and little understood. Aristotle 
based his metaphysical structure upon the conclusions reached in tea ‘Vhys 
Northrop presents his definition of God as the culmination of his study of 
science and first principles. The adoption of the dynamic category has aa £ 
logical consequence acceptance of a different body of data from that accepter j 
in the A gat home approach in the attempt to determine the specific nature of 
God. 

This preliminary examination of basic categories has several important [ \ 
implications. In the place, the category which one adopts governs the r 

choice of date considered admissible in determining thenature of God From] 
the agathonic approach, the world-as-valued or the world-experienced n.3~ 
Value constitutes the primary source of dat®. This realm of value may con 
stitute a large or small portion of the world^aa--known,, Ho matter what its 
size, it constitutes the source of admissible data. All else is more or less 
irrelevant. From the dynamic approach, it is the worid-as-experienced or tire 
world ~ae-known which constitutes the source of data. The thinker who accepia 
this approach may not impose any value criterion as test of data-admissibliity.' 
Hia task is that of determining the nature of the dominant or determinate phaea 
of his total cosmic medium. Consequently, the category which he has adopted 
does not permit him to exclude fyom consideration as admissible data any fact 
which presents itself. The only limit to his potential source of data are the} ^ 
boundaries which circumscribe the total realm of existential entities. 

Both positions are subject to criticism at this point. Those who adopt the 
agathonic category are accused of being too highly selective in their choice o: 
data. The criticism levelled at Kant and Kantians by Walter Lippmann is 
relevant here, Kant failed to find an adequate basis for his belief in God 
in his analysis of experience by means of pure reason. .Rather than change 
his belief in God, he accepted man's moral experience as absolute to provide 
him with the date required to support Ms belief. The more recent agathonic 
thinkers modify Kant 5 s principle of selectivity somewhat, but the practical 
epistemological consequences are the same. Ka* 5 ^ confined himself to man 0 si 
moral needs; the contemporary agathonic philosophers extend this to include 
man's value experiences and the source of such experiences. Both, however., 
accept highly selective bodies of data. 

The dynamic category is subj ect to p recigely-Shc eppogrtg- criticism. It 
includes such a vast body of data that the task of reducing it to meaningful 
proportions appears to some thinkers to be impossible. This criticism was 
voiced some years ago by Harry. Sl-me-r-B'arfies who maintained that any attempt 
to find a tenable cosmology or ontology in terras of scientific data was beyond 
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the capacity of the humam'nind 7 Whether or not the critic is'ms levelled 
at the two categories are valid will concern us later: their primary nipo>?\— 
tance at the moment is that they indicate the prescriptive v. unction os cate 
gories, The adoption of a given category determine :3 the nature and ejctepf\ 
of the data considered admissible in the cognitive enterprise. The aga j 
fchonic appears to be too restrictive; the dynamic too inclusive. 


/V-j 

The second consequence which flows from the adoption of a given category 
fro Deity pertains to its effect upon religious values. The traditional 
attributes of"Cod may be divided into two general classes? - the jcaoxal«• 
personal and the absolute or existential. The first class includes those 
which belong to the realm of value, goodness, and character. The second 
class consists of those which belong to the realm of power, structure, 
being or existence. It is obvious of course, that the attributes of God which 
will eventually emerge from the agathonic approach belong to the moral- 
personal group, God will be so defined, specifically, as to become the 
most valuable object of human aspiration or contemplation, or as the primary 
sourceof such objects. There can be no question concerning this result 
When one places God in the category of the most worthful objects known 
or knowable to man, the only admissible data are those which point to such 
object or objects. This means that God must be defined in value -categories^ 
since only value*-data are considered admissible. 


The attributes of God which emerge from the approach of the dynamic 
category are more absolute or existential in character. God as dominant 
phase or determinant behavior pattern of the existential medium 2 '■ may 
not possess the list c£ value or character attributes which are found in the 
agathonic approach. Analysis of the total environing medium may prove that 
God possesses some or all of the moral^persoaal attributes which many 
consider essential to the nature of God, If critical analysis of admissible 
data warrants such conclusion, it will be accepted gratefully by those who 
adopt the dynamic approach. If, on the other hand, the facts which emerge from 
observation lead one to conclude that human values, as generally understood, are 
relatively unimportant in the local scheme of things, this conclusion may also 
have to be accepted. It will than be necessary for the contemporary thinker 
to adjust himself to a rdgorious theology, one reminiscent of John Calvin and 
the Westminster Confession, It may be necessary for hi m to face the fact 
of God in much the same fashion that he contemplates the atomic bonb, with 
awe rather than sentimentality. It should be remembered, however, that 
religious values have been found in both approaches to God; they have not 
always been the same values, but they have served deep human needs. 

The third implication is methodological in character. The adoption of a 
basic category for Deity determines, in the main, the method or methods 
which may be used inthe investigation of the remaining questions pertaining 
to the general problem of God, The prolonged discussion of the possible 
relevance of empirical methodology to philosophy of religion loses much of its— 
significance in the light of this analysis. If God as possible object of invest! 
gation belongs to the category of perceptible entities, his nature is subject 
to investigation by empirical methods. The specific type of empirical method 
which may be used will have to be determined by further analysis of the 
d imensional factors involved, hut the revelance of empiricism as such is no 
longer subject o question. If, on the other hand, one adopts Joad^s cate¬ 
gory for Deifcy~-as general name for an absolutely impercestifole Realm -•• y 
empiricism as method becomes impossible. Gcd 5 s specific nature will have 
to be determined by non-empirical methods--be rationalism, mysticism, 
intuitionism or revelationsm. This will be sufficient to indicate that the 
category for Deity which one adopts may preclude all use 01 empirics?, 
mpthodoloev and the perceptive processes upon whch '-t rests. 
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tsrg o» the t?rrfn categforpy^sTnich was implicit throughput the 
preceding discussion may not be defined, C ategox^-es,-a-sr-indicated by the 
preceding analysis, denote co mprehens i ve classes of en tities, existe nt 
or eai or imaginary, every member oi whv 

Shares in a sufficient number of common characteristics to be grouped w>th^ 
others in some definite sense,, Thus the category Deity means the genexi'l 


class to which all actual or possible entities or 
divine belong. 


realities acknowledged to t> 




C ategories as this defined, are date-determinants, bU'-'-s \ 

ants and method-determinants because the . me' the general c ter is 1 

tics which ail members of a given class must exhibit in order to be granted 1 
status in that class. When one classifies a given plant as a shrub, he circu 
scribes the areas he will investigate for data? he determines the nature of U 
hypotheses he will entertain; and, because of the two preceding commitme > 
he determines the character of the methods of investigation he may use. 

When one classifies endocrinology as a phase of physiology, he determines 
the nature and the extensionof his data-.-the human organisms and those 
related to it; he limits himself to certain hypotheses--those which pertain • 
the possible effects of glandular action upon given phases of organic struct 
he likewise limits himself to certain methodologoes---those which can be 
effectively with the data accepted as admissible to investigate the possible 
validity of the hypothesis considered possibly or probably true. 


as we are using the term, are data-determinants, 
/hypothesis-determinants and method determinants. They are net to be 
(identified - with t he VtadfaLa entegnriea defined as inherent psychic structur es 
Ic hich determine how we must preceive or conceive beaause 
I or understanding. They are, rather, me thodaligic al or linguistic dev ices 
'which contribute to efficient definition and communication of meanings. As 
such, they 3 erve both thought and action. 

In the light of these considerations, it is evident that one must first clar 
and vindicate the basic category for Deity if bis further consideration of th 
nature of God is to be controlled by something other than unexamined and 
uncriticized assumptions. Important as categories may be in the connection, 
they are not sufficient in themselves TJbex_d 5 terxn.in.e,—am&ag-othe*" things 

the data considered admissible. After one has arrived at his basic caSegor 
it is then possible to collect and examine the relevant data. The results of 
such examination are normally made explicit in some concept. CkucuCpis ar 
thus general terms, but they belong to a different level of thinking than the 
categorical. Concepts maybe defined as d ata- e xplic and s; they denote, 
present, or make explicit the meaning or meaning? Vie fro 

circumscribed by categories. 

Finally, there is still another level of thinking in the Reinterpretave area 
beyond the categorical and conceptual. It. is concerned with t he religio us 
value or •'availability* 1 of the efincept which emeiges from the data made 
Admissible by"the cafce'gory adopted. Stated in religious terms, it is the 
meaning of God for a worshipping individual or group. The God of each 
worshipper or worshipping group will be derived from some conceptual Deity, 
but will not be completely identical with the particular conception of every 
other person or group adopting the same general concept. An examination 
of the various God concepts belonging to several philosophical tv a- v 
presented by Wietran^and M eland some years ago will indicate the relevance 
of this observation." 
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IV 

The ^bird phase os religion suggested above consisted of T efc!n* »tfnaa . Thi 
term is usee! to denote the behaviors of persons and groups- engaged in by h.t-va 
to achieve the values sought in religion. In traditional theological language, 
techniques include ’’ways of salvation, M or 8, meana c£ grace,Viewed in the 
light o£ the total religious life of mankind, some more inclusive term such s.s 
technique appears preferable to those developed in a given religious tradition 
It likewise suggests skill in religious living, something which would appear 
to be of primary importance. The list of techniques the world over is almost 
inexhaustible. *** The knowledge problems at this revel belong to the fields 
of individual and social psychologies. When one has defined the values to 
be sought religiously, and has accepted specific interpretations of man and 
God, then the question of efficient ways-*modes of behavior- -whereby these 
values may be realised, is before him, (-T^he specific types of behavior 
which are selected are determined first by the ferradition to which one belongs, 
and secondly, to the success which attends their usej We are here in the 
practical realm of religious living, controlled of course by one' ; s understand* 
ing of humannature and thenature of God. This is an area which has not been 
developed among the more liberal or recent movements in Christianity, but 
is nevertheless one of the most essential. 

V 

The cognitive quest for God is thus a complex one. St is too involved to be 
considered as a whole in one brief volume. We have considered the first, 
the function of religion in several articles, and will have to content our¬ 
selves with the conclusions reached there for the present. We have considered 
the analysis of the religious problem at the categorical level of the Reinter 
probative phase in a preliminary fashion in three articles which may be consulted 
for the approach to the problem of categories for Deity. ^ This analysis of the 
problem of knowledge in religion should clarify the issues which confront those 
who would ”see religion steadily and see it whole. ** When we say, ” 1 believe 
in God/* we are making an affirmation whose complexity we overlook at our 
peril. 
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Lewis, C 

The Q-f-if .-,x'y Co 1932. p ;,. 

This analysis of religion is developed more ; ’ully in my 

rheology,” . in 

A good summary of methods in this area may be found in Methods zn 
Social Science, Stuart A. .Rs.ee, editor., Chicago* The University a* 
Chicago Press, 1931; or in the Fields said Methods of Sociology, L„ 

X„ Bernard, editor. New York; Ray Long and Richard R, Smith, fnc. , 
1.934, Burgess, Ernest W., "Research Methods in Sociology," Twentieths 
Century Sociology, (ed£ Curvitch, O,, and Moore, Wilbert E, New York 
The Philosophical Library, 1945, 

Au analysis of methods used in this attempt by contemporary stuGf-oS c - 
the philosophy of religion was sketched some years ago in two articles? 


"Concerning Definitition," The Crnser Quarterly, X No. 4, Oct., 1933, 


6 . 

7. 


... 


9. 


10 , 


11 . 


459 - 469? and "God as Dynamic Determinant," The Journal of Religion, 
XXIII, No, v , October 1943, 276-285. 

"’Among those who approach the Reinterpretational Leve>. in this mar. 
must be included most of the important philosophers from Plato and Aris¬ 
totle in the ancient world to C. Lloyd Morgan, Samuel Alexander, A. N. 
Whitehead, F, S. C. Northrop, E. S. Bright man, J. E. Boodin, Charles 
/—-Hartshome and many others. Theologians who adopt this approach would 
include F. R. Tennant, H, N. Wieman and others 

Santayana, George. Reason in Religion, New York, Charles Scribners 
Sons, 1933, p 14. 

Wieman, H„N. Religious Experience and Scientific Method, New York 
Macmillan Co., 1926, p 9. 

Wieman, 23. N. The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, New York; Mac 
millan Co., 1927, 

Thomson, $«, Arthur, Introduction to Science, New ork, Henry Holt ar.c. 

Co., 1911 p 105. . 

, C£. Joad, C.E.M. Matter, Life and Value, New York; Oxtoro University 

Press, 1929. 

Cf. Wieman, H.N., in several of feis works, and especially in "Can Got 
Be Perceived?" The Journal of Religion, Jan 1943, and "Power and Good 
ness of God.” Ibid.. Oct 1943, The Source of Human Good, Chicago; The 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

12. Cf, Northrop, F„S. C, Science and First Principles 
1931. 

13 Plato, The Republic bk U»P 380 

14 Matter, Life and Value pp. 375 ££ 

15 Joad, Present and Future of Christianity, 

16 Matter, Life and Value, P 378 

17 Ibid., pp 363 f£ 

18 Cf. "Faith and Knowledge," Christendom, l (Autumn, 

19 The Physics, bks, vii and viii 

20 Science and First Principles, New York, Macmillan Go 
249 ££. 

21 A Preface to Morals, New York; Macmillan Co. , 1929, pp 136 -i. 

22 The Twilight of Christianity, New York; Richard R. Smith 1931 pp 249 if 
23, Cf Brown, William Adams, A n Outline of Christian Theology, New York 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906, pp 102 ff. 

By Existential Medium we refer to all that affects human beings either 
directly or indirectly. It is used throughout to designate all that in which 

live, move, and have their being. .. .. 

This fact was recognized by some of the men who participated *n tne 
discussion of Edwin R„ Walker’s article "Can Philosophy of Religion be 
Empirical?" which appeared in the Jouoal of Religion, Apr?J. 19 -o', feu-, 
they did not take full advantage of it. 
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in The Encyclopedia o£ Religion and Ethics, New York? Chprl.es Scribner’ 
Sons, 1921, on such topics as '’prayer* 1 and ''worship* 1 also provide much 
material on various types of techniques. 

28 G£. my "9?he Significance of the Changing Function of Religion. 11 The 
tsurnal of Religion, XII, No, 4, Oct., 1932, 5 56 ~5?0; * Concerning 
Definition," The C r ozer Quarterly, X, No* 4, Ocr, , 1933, 458-479; 11 
"Where Are We in Our Religious Thinking?" The IIiff Review, II No. 2 
Spring, 1945, 224-2S4. 
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11 Philosophy in the Study of Religion 

J oslah Royce, American Idefetist of the oast generations, pr 
posed an analysis of religion and the place of philosophy in 
its study in an early volume entitled- : »The Religious Aspects 
of Philosophy* (1885,!* The prirjawf teak of religion was that 
of defining for men their duty; next, it. must motivate them to 
do it| finally„ it must '-’point out to than such things in the 
real world as shall help thsa to "be steadfast in their demotion 
to duty • "2. He then defined philosophy as "a purely theoretic* 
discipline whose concern was that of defining for itself the 
nature of the real world* and to do so "it has to be perfectly 
indifferent to consequences. ..»Theoretic philosphy knows no 
passion save the passion for truth, has no fear save the fear 
of error, cherishes no hope save the hope of theoretdo—suc¬ 
cess®" (p.8). Religions pMlospphy shares with theoretic phil¬ 
osophy this interest in truth but accepts an additional re¬ 
sponsibility , namely, that of exploring the nature of v&iw-e-sr 
As’he stat ed, it, "It seeks net merely the truth* but the in- 
spiring''truth," (p.8)® In its search for the inspiring truth 
concerning reality, it seeks first for that in the universe 
which may be of "Infinite ¥orth ." If this cannot be found, it 
then seeks for that in this world which is "worth most," "It 
cannot make realities, but is determined to judge them. "(p.S) 

Rcyce located the philosophical interests in religion 
with reference to this analysis of religion. If religion 5 ® 
primary function is that of defining for men their duties, then 
it shares with philosophy an interest "a mofST C3#©»“ if* 
furthermore, religion seeks for that in the universe which is 
of Infinite Worth or at least of highest worth, it shares with 
philosophy this quest for the "real” whose value may be deter¬ 
mined once its nature has been discovered. ¥ith this analysis 
in mind, Royce organised his study of the religious aspects of 
philosophy about two problems? "The Search for a Moral Ideal, M 
and "The Search for a Religious Truth." 

Prom a sociological point of view, the late BaileMSftrkheim 
presented an analysis of religion similar to that of Royce. 
Religion, he wrote, "is a unified system of beliefs and prac¬ 
tices relative to sacred things, which is to say, things set 
apart and forbidden-*»beliefs and practices which unite into one- 
single moral community called a Church, all those who adhere 
to them®” * Du rkheim str essed two elements in Ms analysis? 
^beliefs and practices. In the later phases of his discussion, 
however, he emphasised the function or significance of these 
beliefs and practices. All religions have one thing in corasr 5m 
the distinction between the profane and the sacred. "This di¬ 
vision of the world into two domains, the one containing all 
that is sacred, the other all that is profane, is the distinc¬ 
tive trait of religious thought• "3 

The function of beliefs and practices was for Durkheim 
that of "upholding and reaffirming at regular intervals the 
collective sentiments and collective ideas which make its 
(society's) unity and personality.”^ He believed society to be 


* The Iliff Review?, Vol IX, No. 2, Spring 1T52 
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ri r n v/as 


Ly seif-constituting and self creative heir:,', 
one of primary institutions whereby tills ere; 


was maintained at levels of high efficiency,) I.elig 


L J. 


ve¬ 

ins 


tehavior was thus a complex form of group behavior designed 
to create and maintain social values by means of belief in the 
sacred and the performance of certain practices. 


Consideration of analyses such as these, and many others, 
suggested the relevance of a formal analysis of religion which 
may serve as an analytic approach tojfche study of religion. 

The fo rmal definit . i o n follows: tj&LLgi^n is a com-.lex form of ‘ 
humin behavior whose function or aim is that of achieving or 
conserving value or values by means of a reinterpretation of 
one’s cosmic environment (.existential Iledium) in whole or in 
part, and by means of overt or somatic activities or techniques. 
This formal definition includes three elements or phases which 
appear to be invariants in religious experience at all levels. 
Such formal definitions provide the student of religion with a 
convenient approach to the analysis of what is admittedly a 
complex and difficult problem. 


I 


For convenience, we may designate each of the thr.ec..Jjqvarl 
ant phases of religion by a single term. The first is FunetlTTry 
The ends, aims, goals, purposes or values realized or bbiiqSved 
to be realized religiously. The second is HeinterpTtrjration, 
or the intellectual reworking of experience and the experi¬ 
enced world under the impulse of religious needs in order to 
define for oneself the nature of the objective referenl-- 
assuming its existence--of the religious response. Inasmuch 
as this intellectual reworking presupposes a common-sense of 
scientific understanding or interpretation of oneself and his 
world, it is better to speak of it has a reinterpretation. In 
this reinterpretation, many concepts emerge, from the "churinga" 
of the Australians studied by Burkheim to the "reana" of the 
I.elanesians studied by Codrington and others, and to the Gods 
of the higher religions; from the "interior being" of the prim¬ 
itive Australian to the soul of modern man; froguthe protective 
and saving qualities to the primitive’s "chufin^" to the x 

saviors of high religions. The reinterpretative phase of reli-\ 
igions contains a large number of concepts believed to denote ory 
designate available realities. 


*. 

The third phase of religion consists of Techniques, Tech¬ 
niques may be defined as overt behaviors or somatic responses 
of persons to God or the functional equivalents in other reli¬ 
gions. It is this phase of religion which includes the whole 
ritual or routine of religion; which made necessary, among 
other things, the development of the "hoiyTiian," priest or 
minister. Out of the necessity for correct technique and for 
collective support of one’s beliefs, the specific institution 
known as the church gre’w. Feinterpretation and technique, 
designed to achieve, conserve, or promote religious values, may 
be viewed as the religious roots of the various religious 
institutions and the whole complex of r el at ip nsjwFth secular 
institutions so well presented in Joachim Ua-ctf^s thoroughly 
documented "Sociology of Religion." The various fields which 
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religion* then* may "be approached 


terms of a formal analysis of the field,. Some men 


mentally fitted for the ilivestigatj 


of one area , 
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other area... '.hen one views the field in 
he may well conclude that there is room 
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the three-fold analysis of religion aygarei 
- decision concerning the cognitive approve! 
to the study of religion* Uhen religion is viewed as a. sing 
that is, non-complex form of experience,, it is legitimate to 
ask the questions 8! !vhat meth&cU©y" 1 ogi^‘18^11 he used in re¬ 
ligious thinking?” But when one confronts a complex form of 
human and cosmic behavior, he can no longer as k that quest! o- 
He must first seek to analyse his subject into its several 
parts, and then determine what specific methodology is most 
appropriate in each area*** 


II 


The cognitive problems of religion may be approached from 
the point of view of any one of the three^shStlfelT of the formal 
definition* At the same time, there appears to be some value 
in approaching them from the point of view of ftaltStton* All 
human' institutions exist, or did exist, for the purppsg..of. 
servi ng some hu man need _or needs* Thus specific ffeeds have 
given rise to institutl'ons"called legal, medical, political, 
religious, to mention a few. They exist side by side in our 
various cultures. They may be distinguished variously* Thus 
one could distinguish the legal from the medical profession by 
observing that one uses precedents whereas the other uses drugs 
A more natural distinction would be that of determining to^waat- 
end or for what purpose precedents and drugs are used. This 
is, in my judgment, a proper mode of procedure in approaching 
the cognitive areas in religion* 


Accepting under Acknowledgement, 58 to use Lloyd I .’organ 
term, the*institution—established orders, principles, laws 
and usages--called religion, we then investigate its specif: 
nature to determine what specific contribution or contribute 
it has made and is making to those who practice it, This^ 
means that the problems at the functional level are normarl; 
confined to . the” broad field of social science, especially 
those areas named history, sociology and anthropology. The 
methods used in contemporary philosophy of religion are tno 
normally used in the broad field , deno te.d-hy the term *soci&: 
sciences* 88 The adequacy or irjad$?fSScy of the several _ra ethq 
used, and the ways in which they are employed thus bscorn 
of the major methodoXogd'cai problems in the j 


»<>v 


Xigion, 


ic 

1 0 n«3 


1 



"brief excursion into the psychology of religion. Wi lliaa 
James "began his study of the psychology of religion "by de¬ 
fining religion as “the feelings, acts, and experiences of 
individual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend 
themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider 
the divine-** 7 This theory of the nature of religion controlled 
his selection of data in Ms GifforcKRectures and led many 
others to adopt his method of “extreme cases,which teiids-io 
isolate individuals from tradition and society* Knight Dunlap 
defines religion as M snan®s attempt to do what he did not know 
how to do," and "to know that which it was impossible for him 
to know at the time."^ These two instances are perhaps suffi¬ 
cient to indicate the determinative effect which the accept¬ 
ance of a given definition of religion may have upon the 

in tlicologic&l oduc&tion* and ttic cons8qti0n^ 
significance of proper methodology in the investigation of the 
nature of religion Itself# 


III 


Reinterpretation, or the intellectual reworking of exper¬ 
ience and the experienced world under the impulse of religious 
needs, represents the eecbnd phase of religion. It should he 
observed that the results of previous intellectual reworkings 
are constitutive elements in one*s present religious experience, 
and that the interpretation of any given religious experience, 
significant or insignificant, will doubtless become a con¬ 
stituent factor in subsequent religious experiences. This 
represents probably the most inclusive and technical phase, 
from the cognitive noint of view, of the whole religious com¬ 
plex. The significance of this statement may be indicated by 
the consideration of one of the problems which emerge here, 
namely, the problsa of God* 

-b . I 

The problem of God occurs at three leveiss Gategorial. 
Conceptual,'and individual-particular* The term “ category*’ as 
used here may be defined as “a comprehensive class of entities, 
existent or subsistent, actual or ideal, real or imaginary, 
every member of which shares in a sufficient number of common 
characteristics to be classified with the others in some 
definite sense."10 Categories*}so defined, are data-deter¬ 
minant es they det eimlHS tEegeneral area within which one may 
select admissible data in a given investigation. \#ien one 
adopts K uebernatuerliche Kaeehte," as his category for Deity, 
as does Carl Clemen, 2 * he has by that choice circumscribed the 
area from which data may be gathered and considered admissible* 
Everything relevant to sunernatural Power is admissible^ 
^nothing else Is* 2 * 


The relevance of categories to the cognitive quest for God 
may be further illustrated by examining a few contemporary 
theories. According to < 3. E. M. lo ad. Deity belongs to the 
category of essentially ancf ultimately imperceptible realities. 
The reality which he would apply the name God is completely 
and irrevocably separated from patter and life and remains so 
eternally* 2 '*' Henry llelso^iiveaan* on the other hand, identifies 
God with the “creative tsvent, which is "immediately accessible 
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to human living and human feeling in all the fulness ox has 
concrete reality.” 14 It is evident that Vi man and Joadjiave 
adopted quite different data-determinants a^c^fegories for 
God. One seeks for God in the concrete fulness of human living 
here and now;; the other strives so to refine his highest form 
of aw/areness, namely mysticism, that he may catch ail occ&sj.o..i- 
al glimpse of "the permanent, -perfect and changeless” real to 
which he applies the name God. Still others, as for example, 

F. S. C. Northrop, adopt a dynamic category and views Jgity 
as IfntTSorainant phase of the total Existential Medium. One 
of the reasons, then, for the fifty-ssfmrvarieties of^Goa- 
concepts found in America today is the adoption "by dixxeren^ 
investigators of different categories for Deity. 

Categories, then, serve as linguistic and methodological 
'instruments -whereby the extension of the term Deity is made 
specific and the data accepted as admissible for the.fur&ner 
-investigation of the problem are prescribed.^ But this is 
only the first step in the process Whereby man’s relationship 
with C-od is intellectually clarified and understood. The 
second level in the cognitive quest for God may be called the 
conceptual. We shall define concepts as general terms, less 
inclusive than categories, whose function is that of denoting, 
designating, presenting or making explicit the meaning or 
meanings v/hich emerge from the investigation and comprehension 
of the data prescribed by the categories. Categories were 
defined as data-determinants; concepts may he defined as daca- 
explicands. Categories prescribe data; concepts explicate _ 
them.l® Thus the meaning of God which is implicit in the oat', 
prescribed by the category Deity becomes explicit in the 
conceptual formulations of the conceptions of God, 

At the conceptual level one may change terms. At the 
categorial level, we have used the term Deity to designate ^ne 
widest extension of the religious object. There is no real 
•justification for making this distinction except 
convenience. There are many divine beings in the thought ana 
practice of religious persons and groups the worla over. ^ in 
seeking for the greatest ext enstonality of the meanings wmcn 
mav be common to all of these conceptions, we need some ;-p 

inclusive term. Inasmuch as Deity is seldom used in the worship 
experience of the Christian Whereas the term God is, it may be 
preferable to use Deity at the categorial level and God av the 
conceptual level. 

Whereas many problous find their source at this level, two 
of them appear, at the moment, of primary significance.- The 
first is epistemological, and is usually discussed In tea 
of "faith”"and "reason," "natural" and "revelations.! 
ftheology*^ Closely associated with this epistemological 
problem is the cosmological problem of the relation of wa^ure 
and the Supernatural. It is possible.that these uwo proolans. 
axe tut tvo f&ccts of ths s&sic h&sic issuOj the ini 
tude with which one approaches human society and the more 
immediate phases of his cosmic medium. It may.not oe a mere 
coincidence that Plato and Aristotle began their work shortly 
after the Atomic view of nature had been femulated by nemocr-tus 
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and Leucippus, or th t modern Idealism took its rise shortly 
after Sir Isaac ITewfeon formulated his mechanistic theory of 
nature. In the Platonic and in the Kantian tradition, know¬ 
ledge gained experimentally was given a much Idwer rating than 
that gained by rear on uncontemipated by too much observational 
data." In both traditions, nature was considered a human and 
divine footstool, and little more. 18 

The pre scriptive character -_of the categorizes becomes 
operative at"this level. If the category Deity includes within 
its extension only the ’‘permanent, perfect and changeless” in 
realitjr, then certain God-concepts are precluded by definition. 
God as "creative event" cannot qualify? God as "Macrocosraic jg 
Atom" impressing order and form upon the world cannot quali^g; 
nor can God as "Dynamic Determinant,” my own view, qualify A"" 
furthermore, Hiebuhri-s view of "The Holy Spirit as the spirit 
of God indvellihgTin man," cannot qualify. 21 Only that which 
may be included within the extensioru oi the "permanent, perfect 
and changeless" can qualify. 

The problem of the relation of God and the world, or nature, 
and the Supernatural, is likewdse controlled, in part, by the 
prescriptive character of the categories. If* as it is assumed 
by some”. Deity refers to that in the cosmic environment up6n 
whom one is dependent for his religious values, then interest 
in the supernatural declines. Twenty-five years ago a revered 
teacher who had accepted this category could writes "The 
unknowableaess of a transcendent being has now become a phil¬ 
osophical commonplace*How, with the current flowing in 
another direction, Erijoh.frahfe can close his study of phil¬ 
osophical understanding and religious truth with the statement 
that since God is not "of this world, it is not through reaggn, 
but through faith that we can have access to the Absolute." n 

rThe determinative"nature of the categories is without doubt one 
j of the primary problems in the study of the reinterpretative 
phase of religion. 

Ho matter vfcat the current interest may be at the concep¬ 
tual level, the task is ever that of formulating the data con¬ 
sidered to be admissible by the category adopted in a - co n c e ption 
of ma 3 d-ml--compr^en 6 ibility. This conception will be based 
upon a selection from among the mass of datss made available 
under a given category* Furthermore, the selection actually 
made ill be determined, in the main, by certain basic onto¬ 
logical assumptions* It is sufficient here to note that a given 
category normally provides a basis for development of many^ God- 
concepts having a given structure and reference, each of which 
may claim to provide maximal comprehensibility. 

This brings us to the third or i «di vidual-r)artj.aulax level 
in the cognitive quest for God at the reinterprTSfive phase of 
religion. It is the level of psych somatic or psychophysical 
prehension of God by the individual worshipped under the impulse 
of his religious-needs. Eventually, the question os. the "reli — 
gious availability" of God must be raised with reference to 
every formulation at the conceptual level. There come times in 
the lives of men when they no longer speak of Deity or God, but 
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of "my God.” It is this phase of the reinterpretive problem 

■which is normally of greatest interest in the church and least 
interest in the schools2 Nevertheless, it is a problem which 
has a legitimate place in the study of religion analogous to 
that in medicine when a new theory of diagnosis or treatment 
is ready to he applied in actual situations. 

It may he noted here that the God whom the individual pre> 
hends in worship^* (or by whom the individual is prehended), 
is always conceived selectively wdth reference to the God con¬ 
ceptually defined, then the religious problem facing an indi¬ 
vidual is the oppressive weight of knowledge relevant to some 
vital issue, much of which he cannot comprehend, then God con¬ 
ceived in terns of maximal intellectual comprehensibility 
(God as omniscient, in traditional terms) is primary. He who 
has lost a beloved companion on life’s highway will find God 
as the conserver of values, as a companion of the lonely way, 
the God whom he seeks. This is indicative of the tendency, 
necessary it would seen, to select or to emphasise different 
phases of the life of God as richly defined conceptually. 

The process whereby we have moved from the categorial to 
the indivldual-partijiulaT level is one of increasing selecti¬ 
vity. The categories seek maximal extensionality so 3.S tb 
include all that belongs within the extension of the category 
Deity; concepts seek maximal comprehensibility of God defined 
in terms of the data prescribed by the categories, but condi¬ 
tioned by eplstanological considerations which do not appear 
to be relevant at the categorial level; the particular- 
individual level seeks maximal availability of God in terms 
of personal need and aspirations. In the light of an analysis 
such as this, the exfoliation of concepts presented in the 
various histories of the philosophy of religion is understand¬ 
able. 


IV 

This will be sufficient to indicate the nature of the 
cognitive levels in the reinterpretive phase of religion. \Je 
need to glance briefly at the third phase of the formal analysis, 

namely, the Technique phase. Me defined techniques as overt- 

responses or soiaatic behaviours. Me refer, of course, to 
what are normally called ’’practices," worship, and the ritual 
or routine of r el igi on believed by many-that this area 

is the most underdeVeit5^ed area in theological education.. A 
recent survey of the ten theological schools of the Methodist 
church indicates that this is the case in that church. 

The practical problem of providing better trained techni¬ 
cians for our churches and the development of better tech¬ 
niques both for public worship or private devotion is of high 
importance to all interested in the religious life of our times. 
The student of religion sees this as a problem in the area of 
(individual and group psychology. Techniques are related to 
Ithe function of religion-~the goals which may be sought reli¬ 
giously as veil as to the conceptions of God which one holds. 

If the goal of religion is that enhancing or enriching human 
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life in terns of a shared quest for the highest; values 9 then 
the general nature of the religious techniques will he pre¬ 
determined. If , on the other hand, religion is concerned to 
relate individuals to God as ’’the bholly Others 8 ' a difxerejfu- 
set of techniques nay he indicated. This means that the study 
of the third phase of religion cannot he undertaking without 
careful consideration of the other two* The formal analysis 
of religion thus serves as a corrective and guide in the 
exploration of the several phases of this subject* 

V 

The study of religion means, then, the investigation of 
religion in each of its three phases? Functions, reinterpre¬ 
tations and techniques. The philosophy of religion will find 
its place in one or more of these several areas and their 
historical and sociological implications or expressions. Be¬ 
fore its -place can he determined, however, some conception of 
the meaning of the philosophy of religion must he developed. 

In the thought of Josiah Royce, philosophy of religion was 
that phase of philosophy which was concerned with truth, and 
particularly with the ”inspiring"truth« M In this definition 
of the field, he was following the pattern established by ^ 
Immanuel Kant,-whose preface to the first edition of his ^Re¬ 
ligion Within the Limits of Reason Alone,** (2.2$3) is still 
worth reading. Kant distinguished Biblical theology from 
’’philosophical” theology. The fomSrnad two functions* That 
of caring w f or the soul * a welfare alone, 15 and that of caring 
both for the soul’s welfare and for ’’the welfare of the sciences. 
But neither of these disciplines consisted in what for him was 



ology, which is an estate entrusted to another faculty. So 
long as this philosophical theology remains within the limits 
of reason alone, and for the confirmation and exposi txoTrxnskes 
use of history, sayings, hooks of all peoples, even the Bible, 
hut only for itself, without wishing to carry these propo¬ 
sitions'into Biblical theology or to change the latter’s public 
doctrines—a privilege of divines—it mus^have complete freedom 
to expand as far as its science reaches* Kant thus dis¬ 
tinguished philosophical theology from Biblical theology, which 
was much more inclusive then than, now, in terms of the basic 
interests of each* ^ Ph ilosophy of religion or philosophical 
theology must serve reason? Biblical theology must serve the 
soul and the institutions of society* In more recent terrain- 
ology, this means that theology and-perhaps other phases of 
theological education owe their primary allegiance to the wel¬ 
fare of the individual person and the religious institutions, 
whereas the philosophy of religion must concern itself pri- ( 

( m&rily with the.investigation of the cognitive adequacy of the 
religious The philosophy of religion may be based upon 

data gathered from many religions, including one’s own, but it 
must not be determined in its conclusions, by either personal 
or institutional considerations, in so far as these can be 
excluded from one’s consideration. Philosophy of religions must 
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for truth in all areas. 
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Vhen it is said that the philosophy of religion must he 
"philosophical, ,s it is recognized that there is much disagree¬ 
ment concerning precisely What is "philosophical". Oar preswu^ 
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■problems which are normally acknowledged to he philosophical 
problems." This does not mean that all "philosophers acknowledge 
the same set of problems as "philosophical" problems, but that 
any deviation from the historic pattern of philosophical prob¬ 
lems must begin with that pattern, and that the area of prob¬ 
lems cannot be said to have changed until a sufficient number 
of persons in the field who are acknowledged to b| g competent 
have accepted the changes, st least in principle* 


Among the basic interests normally acknowledged to be 
philo sophicair three appear to have especial relevance to relx- 
gious thought. They are epistemology* or the probi-am o_ know¬ 
ledges metaphysics or cosmology*' or the nature of tne re»x 
and its relations to the world and mans and axiology, often 
nsed for the problem of value* Eirasy philosopher of religion 
may find himself, sooner or later, involved with each of these 
problems in his investigation of the several phases ox tne re¬ 
ligious complex* 


1. The epistemological problems emerge for the philosophy of 
religion at the functional level* As one examined various 
investigations in religion--in the Biblical, theological, histor¬ 
ical or psychological fields—he discovers that each investigator 
finds it necessary to accept some theory of the nature oi re¬ 
ligion. If his work is religious in its orientation, it is 
evident that he must have some general conception of what comes 
within the bounds of his investigation. He needs a category 
as data-determinant to block out the area or areas which may 
contain admissible facts. Differences in the theories of the 
nature of religion soon become evident. The philosophically 
inclined investigator wonders why one student confines £lls . , 
attention to the lowest possible form of religions (Burxneimj 
whereas another examined the most extreme cases (William James, 
bbbbermin )5 why some insist that that only can be called jeli- 
gious which has a supernatural reference (Oi»t, wlesxen J, whereas 
others would say that religion must have a natural rex erenc 
(Mathews, Smith, Vieman)* 


This leads him directly into the search for the metnods 
used by these several competent investigators in substantiating 
or validating the views they have adopted. He soon learns 
the methods used can be reduced, probably, t o fours x ne mecnod 
0 f* Agreement or- Simple Enumeration? the met hoc ox Extreme 
Cases; the method of the Religi©-psychologies 1 circle? and tne 
method of Hunctional Analysis. He observes, aiso, thao cn.es« 
methods ax^ecflS^efcimes used under the vague generalization ox 
»scientific method," without recognition of tne fact tbet- 
are many "scientific 53 methods, and that some of them have little 
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cogency \*/li6re&s otliers h&ve s, green; 

2. In the reint erpretive phase of religion the area wherein 
many contenporary philosophers of religion find their deep est; 
interest, the problems are related to a clus^ea. of .cone-eptss 
God, Jesus Christ, nature and the supernatural, man and socxe^» 
reason and faith. Inthie area, one is plunged into the h^sie 
•nroblems in epistemology and ontology, ana here also, the re¬ 
lations between theology and philosophy of religion may 
confused. It is possible, however, m the light of the 

of the three levels in the ;of nitiTe .«- ues | 1 1P F r f®^^ throroblem 
draw a rather-useful line of demarcation . OL We noted the r^oD-icm 

at the cat ego rial level was that of finding ^ke esrtensi 
given term, Deity. 3 We may restate the task as that of K 

the maximal Extension of a term which would include the God- _ 
concept of the Christians and its functional equivalent in eJLl 
the religions of the world. The problem at the conceptua^ level 
may be restated as that of finding the maximal coraprehen s l oi 1 1 ty 
in the God-concept of a given religion; and the problem at the 
level of the individual-particular is the maximal personal —- 

availability of the God defined conceptually. In this analysis 
of the general problem, the normal place to begin is at the 
coHCfspiual level» the level of God-as^defined* 0ne f s interest 
may then lead him in the direction of the categorial level to 
determine whether or not the concept is based upon^ data which 
are drawn from a given category, and to question the validity 
of the category adopted* This is essentially a philosophical^ 
quest? as Kant stated it, an interest in the reasonableness ox 
the conception without specific reference to its religious or 
institutional values. On the other hand, one may begin with the 
concept, and after satisfying himself as to its validity, may 
move toward the problem of its maximal availability to those in 
whose religious welfare he is interested. This is^essenxially 
the theological interest. It relates itself more directly with 
the needs of the pastor and people. The other interest is more 
philosophical. This does not mean it is necessarily divorced 
■from value-considerations, but does mean that its effects are 
less immediate. As Whitehead observed, it may take hundreds, 
yes, even a thousand years for an Idea of profound generality 
to become effective in human life. 32 The theologian, then, seeks 
maximal comprehensibility and maximal personal availability 
in liis approach to God-concepts? tlio philosopher ox religion 
seeks maximal comprehensibility and maximal extension or data- _ 
inclusiveness in his approach to the problem* 

The philosopher of religion feels it to be his primary 
responsibility to move in the direction of maximal extension- 
ability, to check his conclusions against the^experiences^ox 
mankind, not only or merely against that ox his own religious 
culture. The theologian shares this conceptual interest with 
the philosopher of religion, but recognises it as his duty to 
move in the direction of maximal value to those whoajfef serves.,' 

Perhaps the primary reason for the tendency in philosophy 
of religion to move from the conceptual to the categorial level 
is found in the way in which categories are M deduced,.” If 
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categories are w data-d.fe^eSninante," that is to say, cleric out the limits 
of data- admis sibi1ityj, th ey are, in one sen se of the word, apriori . I 

They are presmvoosed when one begins to colJLect data» thus they must 
precede the utilisation of dula7 The category for deity , 

defined as the data-determinant which governs the admissibility of 
data which may 'be used at the conceptual level, cannot be supported, 
directly, by the examination of specific instances. It may oe adopted 
either by postulation or deduction. If by postulation, then the 
question of its -validity has merely been * ostponed, and may later have 
to be faced. If by deduction, then that from which it is deduced must 
first be established. In the case of the category for deity, we 
suggest that it is deduced, normally, from one’s conception of the 
nature of religion. If religion is an attitude appropriate to some 
supernatural power (Otto, Clemen)» then the category for deity will 
confine the search for data to the supernatural? if religion is de- 
votion to the source of human good, conceived in terms of absolute 
immanence, (Vieman, Ueland), then the data considered admissible in terms 
of this category will be found in the world of men and events,, 


It will be evident that these problems are closely related, on the 
one hand, to history, sociology and culture--in the attempt to deter* 
mine the functional nature of religion as a cultural institution, and 
to metaphysics and epistemology-—in the criticism of methodology and 
the development of metaphysics and cosmology* Furthermore they im¬ 
pinge consistently upon the problem of value* This is true because, 
hypothetically and provisionally, it appears possible to correlate 
one’s interest in nature and the supernatural, reason and faith, with 
certain basic conceptions of and attitudes toward the more immediate 
aspects of one’s Existential Medium, to which the name nature may be 
given« 


The philosophy of religion, then, will fincite place in the study^-j 
of religion at those points where the methodological phases of epis- 
temolory becomes critical; where the cosmological interests are at 
stake, where men like l.Mtehead and Kartshorne in America and Alex¬ 
ander and Morgan in England have served so well in the development 
of systems worthy of utmost attention; and where problems of 
merge and demand attention. Here Urban, Perry, and 
attention for their contributions to value theory in 
to the Christian quest for the good life® 


value 
Vi eman deserve 
its relation 


The relationship of the philosophy of religion to the other 
interests in the study of religion is another problem. Ve have indi¬ 
cated the way in which the relationship of philosophy and theology- 
may be conceived. Ve have also noted by implication the way in wxiich 
this discipline draws upon history and sociologyfor materials and 
guidance, and how in turn it may serve them by viewing their-methods 
in the light of the epistemological field as such. The specific re¬ 
lationships to these and other fields requires further consideration* 
The present paper will serve, however, to indicate the general ^ 
nature of the approach to such problems. It will have^indicated, also, 
that the study of religion is itself so vast that theXulXest co- _ 
operation of all fields^ 1 ! still leave much information to be gained* 
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-Boston# 
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The 

47, 


Religious life. 
First ed« 1915) 


(Eng. trans. J 


Svai n. 


1855, p. 7 

-The Elementary Boms 
Glencoe, Ills, 1947, 

Jlbid., p.37 

>"Cognitive" is used here to mean Broadly what is generally known as 51 knov- 
ing” in its most inclusive sense, Cf. Lems, An Analysis of Knowledge ax<e 
Valuation, (1946), eh,I? Whi tehead, A_ A _JL_ f The F un ction of 
Ledger Wood, The Analysts of"Knowledge (1940;, pp,16-24 


he 

of 


Ve are using the term methodology as "the systematic analysis and organ- 
isation of the rational and experimental principles andprocess which _ 
must guide” an inquiry which deals with existent realities or functions 
of such realities. Greenwood, "Methodology” Dictionary oi Phi~osophy, 
( 1941 ) from whose definition the quotation comes, would coniine method¬ 
ology to sciences, or ”the special sciences more particularly. ,{ iaib 
limitation is not necessarily valid. Analysis and organization ox 
principles and processes, "rational and experimental” appear necessary- 
in all" investigations of man and his existential medium. Methodology 
is thus closely associated with "the ways of knowing,” I). 0 . Macintosh# 
The Problem of Religious Knowledge, pp. 9 passim employs the term in 

this manner. . . 

The Varieties of Religious Experience, (1902), p« 31 
Ibid., p, 3 

Religions Its Functions in Human Life, (1946), pp. 287f. Whereas 
calls this "proto-religion," it still controls both Ms selection 
data and their interpretation. 

^Bernhardt, "The Cognitive truest for God,” The Journal of Religion, 
,,20,111* Ap, 1845, p. 92 

^iGrundx'iss der Religionsphilosophic (1934), p.3 

l%is use of the term “category" is similar to that of Ledger Wood, The 
Analysis of Knowledge,(1940), Chapter VIII* He defines a category as 
"a concept of high generality and wide application fabricated by the 
mind with direct or indirect reference to the experiential world and 
employed by the mind in the interpretation of that world.” (Ibid., p!52) 
An inspection of my definition, developed before I became acquainted 
with his, will show various differences but general agreement, 

13cf, his Matter, Life and Value, (1929) 
i^The Source of Human Good,, (1946) p. 306, 

«ar. Science and First Principles, (1931) 

^This view of the categories and concepts was presented in "The- Cognitive 
Quest for God," The Journal of Religion, XXIII, Ap. 1943, pp. 92f. The 
relevance of categories to the problem of God vjas presented, in pr@' 


to the God-concept." Religion 
Ledger Wood, The Analysis 
concepts similarly. However, 
of categories, and in the 
the "explicative” roles 


liminary fashion, in ”An Analytic Approach 
in the Making, II, March 1942, pp* 252-263* 
of Knowledge (1940), chapter VIII, defines 
we differ in the matter of the "deduction" 
distinction between the "prescriptive” and 
attributed to them. 

17 Cf. Ferre, Mels F.S., Faith and Reason, (1946)s Burtt, Types of Religious 
Philosophy {1939)| Frank, Erich, Philosophical Understanding and Reli¬ 
gious Truth, (1945). The writings of the men associated with the Ueo- 
orthodox school may be consulted for discussion of the relevance of 
faith and revelation* 

lSjnu'e distinction may be noted in Broad. C. JX. Scientific Thought, (1923.'. 
pp. 155ff., and al so in A MI,onsad,— 


jp. 1PCff 5 Adventures 
19TMs~iS Mofthrop* iWccnception 


his Science and 


First 


4-3r95&)~, part II < 
of God presented 
Principl es, (1931) * 


in the last chapter of 










<A 





^Bernhardt, "God ac Dynamic Eetemina^, 1 ’ The journal 01 • 

I Jill 1, Oct, 1943, p» 276-28 5. . 09 

Llliebuhr, B., The nature ana Destiny of Kan II.]P*jf* , 

SSmithy G. B., Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 

^Philosophical Understanding and Religious fruoh 

4 Cf VMtelieaxU Process and Reality, (1929), PP‘ T ^ 

which ^..e areusi^~the tern "prebends," i ” a ^ ^d^God which seams 

term denoting a relationship Between tne worshipper ano uoa 


n. 164. .1 

for the way in 
a 


(1934), pp. 7 ff- 


more appropriate than any other available. 

6]gngt ran st°and'notes by T. K. Greene and H. II. Hudson, 

^This"general understanding of the nature of the Philosophyeiderer^Otto, 
dominated the thought of many historians of the field. I 1883). * 

q>vi<a P>iiin<?oT}hv of Religion on the Basis of Its history (^ed. ea. ±c - o j, 
ihe PJiiosophy oi philosophy of Religion in England and America 

(IS01) • Vach, J., ^“Reiigionsphilosophie," in Die Religion in Geschichov-9 
und Gegenwart, (1930); H. IT. Wieraan and B. E. K eland, American Philo so ~ 
R' pciipior (1Q36) It is also characteristic o± indiviauax 

SSters in ^Sous countries* Burtt, E. A. Types of Bellf ^1880^ 

(1939)? John Cairo, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, U /* 
m pmpn, Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie (1934;. 

19Ayer, A. J., Language, Truth and Logic, (1936) proposes a sharp ®“ 
limitation of the field. Other P?int s of view are presented in Colli^o- 
wood, R. G*, An Essay on Metaphysics, (1940); Emmett, D. u. * T 
of Metaphysical Thinking, (1945); J • Mari tain. A^ Preface^ o i-j.e P ^ 0sJ 
(1941); Bergson, II., The Creative Mind, (1946); Ghiteneaa, A. J., 

>0Berhhardt/"Concerning Definition," The Crozer ^uarteriy, T/ol.A 
(Oct., 1933), pp. 458-479; ibid., "The Cognitive Cutest for God, The 
Journal of Religion, XXIII, Mo. 2 , Ap. 1943, PP- and uoa a * 

Dynamic Determinant, M ibid., Oct., 1943, pp. 276 ia® 

5 lCf. pp. 70f. 

32a d -imrturea of Ideas, (3.932), p,22 0...... 

is Interesting that both Kajji^and Dhitehead reached conclusions 
concerning this phase of the wSrf-W^lffiosopher^of religionat 
aunroTimatelv the same age. Kant was 69 when ne wroce li.eligAon utn 
in the Limits of Reason Alone (1793), and Uhitehead was 71 when ne wrc;,e 
The Adventures of Ideas (1932), which contains in the chapter on 'ib.e 
Hew Reformation," a good charter for the philosophy of religion. 
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TEE TEtyi Absolute Transcendence iBjjsedr'tcf designate a widley 
held^th&clogy which stresses,-the^ oth^rfncss of God. Using, the 

cjxSmos as a frame of ref'er'snc e , Go cl _ is defin ed in terms whicn 

indicate his tran scendence to, the, natural world, and to all that 
it contains. This transcendence may mean (ij spatial transcendence 
(2) temporal transcendence, (3) qualitative transcendence or (4) 
epistemological transcendence. In every instance, the relation 
between the natural and the supernatural is one of discontinuity 
rather than continuity. 

It is sometimes asserted that onlyoria of these meaning si; 
employed when God is saidjxr he transcendent. Thus Emil Brtdmer 
stated that the transcendence which he attributes to God is prim¬ 
arily ecistemoi$^it3al. Thus God may be present to both nature 
and history, but he cannot be lcnown through any study of either - 
or both.I However, when one examines his view of human destiny, 
he is convinced that temporal and qualitative transcendence are 
implied. Furthermore, when we examine the basic assumptions upon 
which the logic of Absolute Transcendence is based, these differ^ 
/entiations in the meaning of transcendence will prove to be aiox*e 
lor less insignificant. 

To designate more specifically the type of religious^ thought 
we propose to examine, we shall list some of the better known 
men whose theology we have in mind. .The B^rthiaa group^ja^urope 
and their Ue.o"Orthodox adherents xa America af<3~bu'fh the best 
known and most extreme. Their writings are, in the main, extensive 
and excursive. Their obsession with the., jvssd-fo r , . scriptural 
support for every statement they make, and their insistence that 
scriptural and traditional language is the only language in which 
theology can be written, makes their style prolix and diffuse. 

If one will spend an evening with the volumes produced by Karl 
Barth this tendency toward circumlocution will become painfully 
evident. Barth#—Brunner and Paul Tillich are p rhaps the best 
known Europeans;2 Relnlold jSl ebuhr is the most prolific oi the 
American exponets of Absolute Tr anscende nce, but he has.many fol¬ 
lowers both”in Great Britain and the United States. It is these 
men, then, whom we shall have in mind when we discuss the io^ic 
of Absolute Transcendence. Ne ls F. S, Fpjpre, though born in Sweden, 
was educated in the United States and is attempting to maintain 
the essential elements of Absolute Transcendence while at the same 
time using the language of Parti al Immane nce. How successful he 
will be remains to be seen. The outlook is decidedly dark on the 
basis ol what he has thus far produced. G ustav Aul cn and And-ers 
Nygrerg-of- the T.nn- Riisjan anh ani in Sweded are beconia 0 better 
known to English students. Their divergencies 

from the positions oi the men listed above is not significant so far 
as the logic of Absolute Transcendence is concerned. 

It may appear paradoxical to attempt an analysis of the lo^ic 
ol Absolute Transcendence when its primary em.basis is a denial 
of the capacity of reason to reach truth in Important fields. 


* The Iliff Review Vol Vll, Ho. 1 Winter, 1930 
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this lo 1 c which we now examine 
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in M natu^J^feras t then Its only recourse is to the supernatural. 
With this basic assumption, the method used in Absolute Transcendence 
is comparatively simple. Every ovil found in personal Hie or 
fvccift-.v i" attributed t o human sin. All attempts at social re¬ 
construction which stem from human or natural sources are fudged 
by an absolute standard: I f they fail to reach perfection at 
any point, they are condemned. Finally, recourse is had to t.ie 
soripture as a source o £ Knowledge of God and as a guide to h.man 
action. 

This type oi logic comes to clear expression In R einhoid 'Uabji hg" 
worlc on the philosophy of history. 4 • He^.h egina with a. refnts.tion 
of the idea of history as a redemptive process, an xdtu uexu"T5.y 
many thinkers in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries. It was 
believed that change was under way, and that all change was for 
the better, what this "better" meant underwent some change, oi 
course. Niebuhr notes the following definitions of the term: To 
some it meant "Increasing physical comfort and well-being;" to 
others it meant the unification oi all mankind: To still others 
it meant toe progressive democratization of all areas of Hie, and 
life in all areas: to still others it meant the growth of reason 
as dominant over natural impulses.5 More recently, there has 
been some agreume-t that freedom and rationality are the essential 
goals of history as a redemptive process. The growth of educational 
statistics and the spreading interest in the **common man" are 
indicative of this consensus- i/lrtufe was believed to be a con¬ 
sequence oi the achievement of democracyand intelligence. 6 




VJe have observed an increase in education!* - * democratization. 
What are the results? Hlebuhr answers this in his o-./n inimitable 
way. Loo’: at the mess in which the world now finds Itself I 
What more is needed to provide absolute and complete refutation 
of the theory that history is a redemptive process? History 
for llieouhr, is "not a realm of conflict."? The conflict results 
from the rise or new"forces and forms of life," Which 
challenge the old and established. There is also another con¬ 
flict indicated by t.iebuhr. It Is that which grows o..;t of 
man’s relations to two worlds: the world oi com..on cense, science 
and technology, and the world of thought, feelings and imagination. 
The first is the public world of events; the second the realm 
of personal appreciation and decision.£ There has been a steady 
development of knowledge and control in the realm of nature, 
but this has not been paralleled by comparable control in the 
sphere of the moral. Thus man finds it possible to do more 
things without at the same time reaching any clearer conceptions 
of the reason for so doing. He meets more people without at^ 
the same time entering into deeper fellowship with them. This 
is a suggestion presented with clarity 

and precision by E. G. Lee, in "Mass Man and religion. ^ 
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and the Absolute Transcendental school ln_ 

I ultimate meaning. Since there is no ultimate meaning in 
history'- gnu" since it contains no final goal, 
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is not unexpected. 


There is no redemption without 

finality and“uTtimacy for Absolute Transcendence. With this 
as the test of history, the result is not unexpected. History 
is dismissed as relative, unfinished* imperfect, and 
quate. 


inade- r 


If history is not rede.v.ptlve, where is salvation to be 
found? The answer is stated clearly by the men unaer consideration. 
There are but two possible sources from which help can comet 
from man and nature itself, or from God or the Absolutely . 

Transendeut. Man and nature having been proven inadequate, \ 
our hope is confined to God. And the God whom Mebuhr means \ 
is the"God of the Bible. More than half of "Faith and History! 
is devoted to the presentation and application ol the '’Biblical] 


faith. 

^^Barthj Brunner and others of this school use similar logics,^ 
/ They 8JB&WX&- thiVfc perfect Ion--the realdlsation of unlimited 
( oossibilities—constitutes the goal of llxe. They observe, -~ 
Nth the mean time, that everfthing is permeated with imperiectiona. 
Knoxfledge is relative; metaphysical systems are many, each 
claiming to be true and each asserting that wit .out its use 
further knowledge is impossible. They observe the plans 
formulated which are presented as approaches to a higher life 
for mankinds The League of Hations, The United Uations, the 
.Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact; they see various forms of 
govermext—monarchy, democracy, fascism and communism, each 
claiming to be superior to all of the others, and yet each 
bearing the marks of its own imperfections where every one may 
(see them. Mankind, so they assume, was made far perfection) 

Vet imperiection and worse abound. 


This is also the lo mic oi' Recent Humanism. If To* is, 
argue™the Humanists, then man must ue absolutely certain of 
His existence, and all evils must be removable within the 
foreseeable future, xet when they look about tuemselves, 
what do they uisoover? Knowledge oi God is impossible be¬ 
cause of its very bulk, according to Harry Elmer Barnes;or 
man’s knowledge of God Is hypothetic! and therfore relative, 
according to Walter Lippmann; or man stands In no need of God 
anyway,according to A. E* Hayden. Thus both the rell&ioua 
Absolutists and the religious Humanists agree that if God; 
exists, the final fulfillment of human hopes Is not only 
Impossible but inevitable. 

But at this point agreement ceases. The Rc ll,..lous lluiaa nis 
concludes that since absolutes are unavailable, there IS no™ 
truth in the system oi Ideas presented. He noted the basis 
of this in a recent issue of this Journal.iw What does the 
Religious Absolutists oo In the face of similar evidence? 
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He assumes that the goals of God must find fullUlmert, 
ofud that tuose goals include what we have here^carsled per¬ 
fection. If it cannot be found in his.fco-pie "processes, then 
it must be found in some tranhi*©tofIcal situation. The 
same thing obtains in the ease of truth. If there is abs olute 
truth, an assumption made by the Abaolutie-tV gha. jli_ cannot 
be found by means of human research and other methods of 
discoverv, then God must provide men access to it in some other 
way. The which theseaccept as God's other method Is 
revelation;, and more specifically, the Biblical"revelation. 

But method is not the fundamental question: Why assume that 
there is absolute truth, and that this absolute truth is a 
prerequisite to human salvation? Until this question is raised 
and insisted uoon, the logic of Absolute Transcendence will 
maintain itself. If it is driven out of the scriptural strong¬ 
hold, it will tale refuge in the creeds; when these fall, it 
will take refuge in the "religious value of Jesus Christ, with 
the Ritschlians. Finally, with the Rompi Catholic Church, 
can tale refuge in an infallible Pope. ( The basic factor in'N ^ 
r the logic of Absolute Transcendence is the assumption that 
there is an absolute truth without which life cannot achieve Its 
higher levels, and that justice demands that it be available/ 
to us in some way. All other matters are secondary and per¬ 
ipheral. 

Why assume the j?ossibllity of Absolute truth? The Absolutist 
believes~he"cah just fy this belief. In a recent book by 
ii—"Mass Man and Religion," a book that won the United 
Nations Competition Prize of ten thousand pounds, a dirge is 
sung over the loss of absolutism in religion. Lee asserts 
that this loss has shaken life to its depths. With its re¬ 
moval, man lost his sense of worth, his feeling of individuality, 
and his personal dignity. He became "Massman." He no longer 
lives, works and thinks as an individual; he thinks en masse, 
works en masse, lives en masse. The Individual per se is 
becoming extinct; the mass is absorbing his meaning and his 
si,,nil icauo e. 11 


These things have happened to man, according to Lee, because 
he has lost faith in any final direction for human living. 
Without an absolute goal of life, no moral uemand can be ab¬ 
solute. If we do not know where we are going, how can we assume 
that any given change is absolutely right or necessary? Man no 
longer knows why he is here, why the world exists, or what his 
final destiny may se. That is to say, he may have theories 
which he accepts as half or more than half true, but no one of 
them is accented as finally, ultimately, absolutely true. Under 
such circumstances, he takes refuge in the mass. At least, if 
he ia headed the wrong way, he will not be alone in so doingi 
This is the situation, and this the reasoning which Lee believes 
produced mass man. what such men overlook, Oi course, is that 
tnose with whom they join themselves are as irrevocably lost as 
they are. The mass like the single individual, is also lost. 

The solution whl>.h Lee offers is that it is necessary to 
restore faith in some Absolute. He does not believe we can 
restore the Absolute proposed by Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr and i 
others since this assumes a world-view impossible for mo/dern/ 
man . 
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difficulty, in the name of faith* demands a new exercise of faith. 

It demands that men should fight their way out of absolute claims . 
to an acknowledged truth above tliem. "-^Thar e appear to be two 
affirmations in Lee ? s proposals, first, that men must have an 
absolute" faith; but secondly, they dare not believe that they \ 
•enow what this absolute faith is, or what its source is, ohat 
men need is e "poise of spirit* a withholding oi conviction from 
what is obviously temporal* and yet a reserve of conviction flungK 
into what is eternal and universal*"13 

Stated in other language, the justification which is offered 
for the assumption that there ieabsolute truth and absolute justice 
is that men need such belief if they are to remain men- It con¬ 
stitutes an absolute claim made by men upon the sources oi their 
being for that which will permit them to remain human and humane. 
Despite any criticism one may offer of those who hold to the theory 
of Absolute Transcendence* he must admit that they are concerned 
with what they firmly believe to be the "crisis of our age.’* Any 
attempt tosweep them aside as "reactionary irrationallsts rt can¬ 
not be taken seriously* at least not with reference to the lead¬ 
ership if the movement. They are thoroughly convinced that hum¬ 
an! tyis lost, in a personal and ultimate sense, and that its 
recovery of an absolute sense of moral direction. Re laA-ivU vl 
so they claim* In so far as Knowledge of the ultimate nature 
of things is concerned, is an omposslble basis for the main-/ 
tenanceof human dignity and worth. 


1% is possible to understand this logic of Absolute Tran¬ 
scendence. It is recognized that human life at a relatively 
high level assumes the possession by persons of a given quantum 
of security and significance.J These values were possible to 
men in a rural society in close and Intimate relationships of 
family and coaiimunlty life. Families themselves were larges 
they supplied most if not all of their own food* clothing* 
shelter and even their own social life. In the neighborhood 
where they .lived was the cemetery* its crude stones marking 
the passing generations* and the babes in arms symbolizing the 
coming and future generations. Security and aignifloiance were 
there. There was continuity in the land one owned and cultivated; 
in the stable community life; in the family life spanning the 
three or more generations living under one roof. l : he very 
form of human existence made possible a rather high degree of 
security. 



There was significance, also. The family had often cut its 
own farm out of the wilderness* or dug out the stones and built 
fences with them which encircled their livestock or protected 
their gardens. It was M our n family which did this; which 
built the homes, and dug the wills, and built the fences. Next 
door* half a mile or so away, dwelt another family which had 
done similar things on a comparable piece of ground. Together 
they built the school-house, the church* and the roads leading 
to them and to the markets. 
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This type of social life served as a matrix,, also^ for 
the growth and .maintenance of the conception ol an ultimaoe 
and unchanging goal for human life. The unchanging* or at 
least hardly pei’cepttble changing of life of the times producer 
a mentality adjusted to permanence and finality. Thus the idee, 
of an absolute truth embedded in a revealed Scripture, could 
maintain itself with little difficulty. < It was the change to 
a dynamic culture by the industrial revolution in the past two 
centuries* and the consequent mobility of mankind, which pro¬ 
duced the "new mentality**} A mentality which accepts change* 
modification* revision* and invention as the basic character¬ 
istic ofreallty. It is this change, with the concomitant 
expansion of the areas of tension in the modern world, which 
present to the Absolutist his problem. We can now reformulate 
its How can one find the poise and serenity presumably normal 
in a static culture In a highly dynamic and competitive society? 
( bik e the ancient prophets, modern Absolutists would call men 
'^baclc ,, to the ancient w aysj 


''The Absolutist is fighting a real battle. Any man who 
fails to recognise the reality of the difficulty which they 
confront is actually more blind than they are- They are not con¬ 
cerned, primarily, with saving either the authority of scripture 
or the finality of traditional doctrines. They-^e-Oh to,, save 
them becouse they believe that only through the Biblical tra¬ 
dition can individuals find security and, significance, and cultures 
rise out of the morass engulfing them. s!!o miss this Interest of > 
Absolutism In religious thought is to miss what is essential to iA < 


The rise of modern Absolute Transcendence and its growth f 
followed rather closely upon the rise and spread of absolutism 
in economic and political fields* Z&x2 —Marx devoted himself 
to the development of an absolute ethic for the poor and dis¬ 
possessed when the effects of Industrialization and increasing 
mobility became evident in the late nineteenth century. The 
loss of" security and significance was felt more quickly in 
these realms than in the ethical and religious, and the reaction 
to it occurred earlier, fascism in Italy and. National Socialism 
In Germany, as well as Communism, in Russia, were later and 
overt responses to the same situation. Sven the progressive 
socialisation of western Europe and England appear to be or¬ 
iented toward the same problem. The distinctive characteristic 
in each case is the same* The economic security and the sense 
of personal worth, found in large families and an agricultural 
economy were gene or going rapidly, and men sought desperately 
for some mew foundations for human life.15 

^ The logic of Absolute Transcendence is the logic oi every 
absolutism ol the present day.,' As such, it cannot be met by 
"logic- choppfng<" by purely academic criticism, or by pointing 
to more adequate Interpretations of the crisis and to more 
efficient ways oi meeting it. 
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Jhat mankind 

emergence of new and revOXutlonary fgjcaas which are shaking 
the foundations of personal swtrnn'l^y and personal^worth is 
evident to ever observant person. But this observation oj 
itself does not gustily the logic oi Absolute Transcendency or 
for that matter, of any other absolutism of our day. (The 
adequacy of the Absolutist logic may be determined by raising 
two questions: (i) Is the specific logic of Absolute Transcendenjoe 
necessary? (il) If so, how feasible or possible is it? The 
second question may need some explicatlorPor justification. 

Granted that cancer is a source of danger.to human survival, 
at least, at certain ages, and that a cure for It is necessary*, 
if we are to live long and well, we still face the question; 

Can we find a cure for it, or must we adjust ourselves to re¬ 
latively adequate healthand happiness in a world where cancer 
obtains?16 One mj thus agree with the Absolutists that some 
further basis for human life needs to be found In this highly 
dynamic age without at the same time accepting theirspaoif ic 
solution to the problem. It is hoirenough to point "to a desired 
goal. One must then consider the possibility of its achievement 
in whole or in significant part. 

The first assertion of Absolute Transcendence concerns the 
nature of Naan r s historical experience. They assume that neither 
nature nor history offer men any hope of a successful attack 
upon the present crisis. VJSope for them is found only in non-, 
historical or trans-historical forces and goals. How muefcutfuth 
Is there in this assertion? 

It may be observed that the progress which has occured in 
hitman history has resulted from pursuit oi proximate goals with 
limited but definit ely human laipw^edee . The lengthening oi the 
span of haman liie from an estimated twenty-five years at the 
beginning of the Christian era to more than sixty years in the 
west today did not depend upon absolute truth nor upon final 
goals. Physicians battle diseases despite the fact that they 
know each individual has a limited life-expectancy. The change 
from an economy oi scarcity in agriculture to one oi abundundance 
did not result from the possession of absolute knowledge. It 
was the result of piece-meal attack upon specific problems such 
as coil sterility, transportation, improvement of grains and 
stocks and similar interests. 

It may be observed that the assumptions basic to scientific 
work are sometimes believed to be absolute presuppositions.*' 

These assumptions :-,:ay be tree.ted by some sclefc&ists as 
At the same time, they are subject to change without prior notice 
whenever the results of experimental or theoretical inve illations 
suggests the advisability of so doing. Thus nature is believed 
to be orderly, but tils conception has been undsr attack for 
some time. This statement from the science editor of a highly 
respected newspaper presents one phase of t.,is. rt It is an 
humble and unpretentious science which now faces the world, for 
all its startling discoveries about stars and atoms. Most of 
the cocksure laws that once served to explain everthing, from 
the wheeling of the planets to the constitution of matter, have 
been swept away. In their stead we have statistical averages, 
statements of probabilities, theorems in higher geometries. 
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Gone Is ether o.i. Maxwell, that exti'aordinary complex oi gea rs, 

vortices* tenuitiesand rigidities which once 


squirts, fellies, 
served to explain the transmission of light* heat and magnetism. 

Gone is the ‘force* that made stones fall to the ground. Gone,, 
too* are cause and effect. This is a cosmos in which chance 
rules* in which there is room for free will—and hence for the 
poet, artist and mystic as an interpreter of reallty"?3 This appeared 
in 1933, nine years before the achievement of the first chain 
reaction which resulted in the atom bomb. Scientific assumptions 
are regulative principles which control investigations. Their 
validconstantly under question. They determine the 
method-emeu use in the investigation of nature; they do not de¬ 
termine the conclusions which men will reach as a result of these'"' 
investigations. 


This means that the advances made in modern science with 
the consequent developments in modern technology arenot dependent 
either upon final goals nor upon absolute truth. It_m&y be nec¬ 
essary gas Absolutists assert, to have ultimate truth and trans- 
historical goals to guide and stimulate men in their quest for 
security and significance in moral and religious realms, but they 
are not necessary for those who investigate the pain-producing 
factors in life, and devise means whereby the incedence of such 
factors is reduced. This is a solid body of evidence which denies 
the assertions of the Absolutists, a body of evidence which can¬ 
not be swept carelessly to one side. If those of us who seel to 
alleviate the social and political ills oi mankind cannot fun¬ 
ction efficiently in terms of proximate goals and relative know¬ 
ledge, we must confess that we are lesser men than those who 
function in matters of health, food production, and related values. 
This is a conclusion theologians and philosophers should be slow 
to accept. 


We should investigate the possibility oi adopting proximate 
goals and partial truth in our quest for a just and orderly society. 
There are no priori reasons why this approach will not achieve 
comparable goals in the ethical and religious fields, it has 
had comparatively good results in our treatment of criminals. 

We have been becoming progressively more humane in our treat¬ 
ment of tuose who for various reasons engage in activities 
which "impair and endanger its (the community’s) Internal peace 
and security.” 19 When absolute or supernatural'.standards ob¬ 
tained in a society, little progress occured in the treatment 
of the criminal. 'When psychological and sociological factors 
bearing uion criminal behavior were subjected to critical In¬ 
vestigation, it became possible to establish proximate goals 
and to work toward their achievement with the knowledge and 
skills available. The criminal became a person with problems 
for which society was believed to be in part responsible r; ther 
than a deviator from absolute standards. So far as the treat¬ 
ment oi criminals is concerned, history has been, in part, a 
redemptive process. This is a fast which can be documented, 
and which has been so established.2° 


If this is true, then the logic o& absolute transcendence 
must be modified. Its logic rests, as po inted out above, upon . - 
the Law oi Excluded middle: There is no middle ground between } 
absolute truth and ultimate goals and no truth and no goals. 
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History contains no absolute truth and no ultimate goals. ^ ^ 
Therefore, history contains no truth and no goals . It is not 
enough to prove that history contains no goals, proximate or 
ultimate, and no truth , proximate or ultimate. The evidence 
froxa the fields of agriculture and medicine indicates that history 
has contained oroximate goals and proximate truth. In fact, tue 
evidence available Indicates that only in. historic processes are 
there any significant goals and any usable trutn. It was in 
historic" situations that men learned the causes of suffering 
and untimely death, and discovered, piece-meal, how to avoid 
the first and postpone the second, it was i n histor i c -processes 
that mien--learned how to investigate the processes of nature^ and 
to turn them to human use: it was in historic processes that 
some steps have been taken to divert 'man*3 inhumanity to man, 
in not all areers, certainly in some areas and to some degree. 

The evidence available does not support the thesis of Niebuhr 
and does not support others that only in absolute truth and in 
transhistory may we hope torealize some of the goals of human ■ 
living. 


V 


The ssc^ojad question raised above concerning the logic of 
Absolute Transcendence may now be raised: Assuming that absolute 
truth and a final, transhistorical goal would be helpful in the 
realization of the ideals maintained by Absolute Transcendence, 
what are the chances that either is possible? In other words,\ 
how feasible are the proposals of the exponents of Absolute ^ 
Tran scende nce? A br of glance at cultural development should 
enable us to"answer these questions. Reli gion has always been 
orie nted tow ard non-manipulatlve aspects of luuaan experience. 

It has iitced death, unpredictable disasters, incurable diseases; 
it has guided nations faced by others with superior cower and 
aggressive tendencies, and has helped meet the conflicts and 
frustrations w ich result from human impulses checked by limit¬ 
ing environmental factors. These situations have meant the dif¬ 
ference between happiness and unhappiness, between successful 
and unsuccessful living, between olse and serenity on the one > 
hand and anxiety and distress on the other. Facing such conflicts 
and frustrations, men havesought in religion for ways whereby 
the non-manipulative conditions could be removed, or for compen¬ 
sation in a larger environment for the o&nfiictsand frustrations 
here. It wae. in situations such as this that men have engaged 
in what John Stewe'y calls "the quest for certainty," and which 
he has documented at length.-* 


Since all Knowledge which grows out of "action," Dewey‘s 
word for what we call behavioral verification, is relative 
knowledge or oroxima/te knowledge and is therefore subject to 
change in the'light of new experiences or deeper analysis of 
past experience, the "quest for certainty" has normally tcicen 
an-other direction. The ancient Greeks used the device oi de¬ 
preciating the world of nature, the realm of action and behav¬ 
ioral verification. Thus the uncertainty which characterized 
"natural" knowledge was an uncertainty oonlined to the realm of 
Being. Knowledge of Being had to be achieved by non-empirical 
means. The Platonic Theory of Reminiscences which assumes the 
presence in the soul at birth of all truth represents one such 
attempt to justify confidence in absolute truth. 2 * 
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■The division of reality into levels is still chartctoriscic ox 

51 Greet Tradition’ 1 in philosophy and in Absolutistic theologies. 


Traci; 


Among primitive 
took the form of f> ’ 


and_sevage peoples, this quest for certainty 
WW-.1. ~~ . _tanoes-i--fi. - w By metanoesls we mean the , attemp t 

-to'arrive'it’relikhio-toovrledge by other than normal means.22 
Such peoples have used metanoesls at every point in human ex¬ 
perience where the situation appeared to be or non- 

man!ouletive. The story of augury, divinity, and other devices in 
the ancient world in the attempt to diagnose diseases as a pathetic 
tale, one which serves to refuteconclusively any attempted de¬ 
fense of raetanoesis. The use of these and similar methods to 
forecast the results of impending battles, and most propitious 
times for initiating important ventures, and other matters of 
equal interest with similar failure or indifferent success attri¬ 
butable to coincidence, is well known. Certainly the evidence 
from man’s long fllghtagainst disease and famine is sufficient 
to prove that truth is found by the questing mind of man in ways 
which can be charted, and whose results can be predicted with 
some accuracy* The quest for absolute certainty has been, oo 
the present at least, amisguided quest* he have access to prox> 
irnate truth, and possess methods and instruments whereby we may 
correct and refine it progressively, lor better or.worse, we .y, 
must live with and by proximate, not absolute truth* 

The basis uponwhich the theology of Absolute Transcendence 
rests is thus suject to serious criticism. Granted that a 
man can make absolute demands upon himself and hisenvironmenu, 
this fact alone does nor guarantee him sucess in ei trier sx tuafcion. 
Hor is it possible to assume that since he can make absolute 
demands, and since neither man nor nature can fullIll them, tnau 
therefore there must be a supernatural realm where tuey may ilna 
fulfillment. Men have lived thus far in terms of proximate § oa ~° 
and proximate truth. They have won relief from many xorms of 
pain-producing situations, and release from many forms ox super¬ 
stition and error by utilising to the full the knowledge and . 
idealism available." We are finite, and accordingly must be content 
with finite results. The logic of absolute demand presupposes 
that we are not-. Whether in the aeons to come man may grow out 
oi his finiteness is a matter which for the present muttt. remain 
unknown. Honesty demands that wo reoognize our li^tet^ns, ana 
then do our best within them to realize desirable proximate goa.j. 

In terms oi the most adequate information available tabs, kirae 
and energy uevoted to the quest for absolute 

ently has little more chance for success tn.an tuat, elevated to 
tu© search for perpetual motion* 
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■pn th h»s been an American cltsien ;t hi<i 

(.raining and much o< has teaming and writing are Continental 
Macintosh. O. C.. T^e Problem of Religious Knowledge, •*«•«> >ort 

and London. Harper and Brothers, 1940, Chapter Xs X 
F^ith and History, Nev. York:: Claries Scrabner*s 

Xbid.., Pp 4 fi 

fbid,, pp 70 (i 
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Lee, E. O., M... Mae amt Religion, N« Yolk Harper and B»otk« 
(undated!, Chapter iv. 

Jvbid, # p lh6 

Faeciom m»v now be studied » a completed T«^ 

way m wHch an absolutist philospby emerges from vmsat. tw.a . *>_ 

apparently nob-maoipoUtive ^nations. Cl. Omvajm Getfc^, 
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J w The Fascist Government of Italy s 1-A 
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ThU is said despite the fact that cancer is bow be«g 
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treating it is found, men wUl oe ecmpeueo to «. 

is g-ver a possibility . , 
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xpeiFlen*.© and in th« sign*?! an-: 
Teren** 1 yp* ••* The ?esu v. 

* d t* a- ?inv for these: 
hypothesis that the dJfferen ■*.•* &nr 

✓ion #f different sets of in it iai 
or ph i 'lo aa p b j it jrellaicn ... 


eal and often metaphysical, in natures, which determine the degree of relevan , 
assigned to various types of data , and prescribe the t est of truth whi. h is 
believe* to be applicable in the situation at hand- These basic assumption? as 
the water-aheiTs which determine the direction in which the theological stream 
shql* flew Until they have discovered and critically evaluated, it i- 



philt scphy of religion in which the concept "perso n," is used as organ ng 
principle*. which conceives tf Gcd as eseniiqlly personal who at • nly ‘rax 
cends - the world a» its creator and sustainer, but t&ic also dwell# within it a 
its dynamic guide, inspirey, and empowered in the development of idea.) per¬ 
sons in an ideal society. This recent or “typ ing thelst *n paT so n alisa 1 ' v = 
use Dean A. C- Knudsc.-n a b term, probably derives from the [Philosophical tb-ugti 
of Leibniz (1646-1716) s Berkeley (1685-1753) , Kant, (-1726-1804),, 

(181^183177 3- It is this more recent theism we shall have in mind whenever w< 
use the ‘-era, unless otherwise stated- 


Involved in this form ©f Theism are at least tim aa positive a ffir-mati.c■ ?.. Tbo 
f i ^d efines t h e natur e ..of-.Cod..- the second the relation of God. man and 
the wc»rid* and the third the purposes of God for both man and the world- Wo 
shall"“ajEaMne"tHess three affirmations in the writings of several well -kv wn 
American Th a men whoso writings we shall consult are: W, Adam 

Brown, B. 57 Mao into ah,, A. C. KnudsonH. F, Hall, H. P. Van Duser Waite 


Marshall Horton, Edgar Sheffield Bri^itman, R- T. Fie welling ^ ana one wh* 
died some years ago, but who has had great influence upon this form *f theism 
the late Borden Parker Bowne, Many others might be listed, but- these men arv 
representative enough »f the general approach to serve as typical example;; 

The Nature ©f G@d -- 

maintains t.hat--God-is.-par..acnal., As Bowne stated it years "A w. 4 a 

of persons with a Supreme Person at the head'lts-ths conception to which wo 
as a result of our critical reflections. H 2 In various ways this conclusion 
is stated by contemporary Theists. ”Tc. ua of the Western World, taught by <>t- 
sus to think of God'as Father, the Ward God suggests a personal spirit, m 
seme true sense akin to us, though infinitely superior, who has revealed him-ie 


* The Iliff Review, Vol. XV 4 No... 1, 


Wirier p 


l947 





















1.0 US bhrougn one-Gross of Christ as redemptive love. "3 Brightman defines 
uod as -a supreme Person ivhc embodies the highest goodness ^ that Ts. he is 
the source both of existence and value."4 tt,PJan-Quaflouapproaches this 


problem irom zae point oi view of value* Ha believes that values are im~ 
possible apart ..rom persons; that they are ! ’themse3.ves the exnressions of 
the life and vision and intent of persons-,”5 and therefore, if they are 
objective to individual persons or even the whole human race, they pre¬ 
suppose as the basis of their existence that "the Source and "urposer of 
the cosmic process in which -uir values aopear must be thought of as oer- 
sonal."6 nalter_iiarsh all - riorton, - after defining God as fully as the em¬ 
pirically-derived definition, "is a vast cosmic drift or trend toward bar- 
mony, fellowship, and mutual aid, whereby our efforts to create a just 
equilibrium in human affairs are supported or sustained."? But this con¬ 
ception fails to satisfy vhat he believes to be the demands of religious 
faith, so he selects two great Christian figures, the late Baron Von Huegel 
and the late Studdert—Kennedy, who are noted for their emohasis upon certain 
aspects of deity. Studdert* Kennedy is selected because of his insistence 
upon the Christ-likenesF^‘f~God. God,, for him, ssas essentially a Cosmic 
Cif ris t^ and so such, profoundly personal. On the basis of Kennedy’s 
’insight,’ Horton affirmed the personality of God.8 Harr is Frapklvn Ra il . 
in his more recent works as well as his earlier ones, insists upon the per¬ 
sonal nature of God. Approaching this problem from the point of view of 
moral values, he believes God must be personal if these moral values are not 
to be subject to the destructivesness of things or brute force. "So believe 
in God means to believe that the final being and power in this ‘world is not 
things or brute force, but a personal Spirit that is good. For these ideals 
and values cannot live as mere abstractions. Beauty exists only for minds 
that see and appreciate. Love and righteousness are mere abstractions ex¬ 
cept as they live in beings that can love and follow what is just and true. 
The world of moral exoerience points to God and depends on him. And in 
history, when men have ceased to believe in God the world of moral ideals 
has lost its reality for man and its authority for his life; and then human 
socie y moves on to collapse."9 


There can be little doubt, in the light of any adequate examination of Jjhe 
writings of the men suggested, that they agree that God oust be perSSnal in 
some real sense. God is, in his essential nature,...personal; so at least say 
the Recent Theists. 

Since the concept "personality" is so important in recent Theism, it is neces¬ 
sary to determine as precisely as possible the meaning conveyed by it. Ac¬ 
cording to Banns, "The essential meaning of persOfiality is self-hood, self-con¬ 
sciousness, self-control, and power to know. These elements have no corpor¬ 
eal significance or limitation. Any being, finite or infinite, which has know¬ 
ledge and self-consciousness and self-control is personal; for the term has no 
other meaning."10 Furthermore, this entity entitled personality is incommen¬ 
surable with those entities called "things."11 B rightman . a former student 

this general position as follows: 
proces s taken as a whole and as 
11 syn thesiz er of unity and multi¬ 
plicity.. .Selfhood, then, is unity in variety, the true synthesis of the mani¬ 
fold."^ The same position is held, with minor variations, by other Personalist 
such as Knud son and Flewelling.1,3 


sympathetic interpreter of Bowne, defines 



seXilj then, is any conscious experience or 
experiencing itself." And, as such, it is the 














— , • / , - 

conclusions Ha appux 
that he has with the concent Cod, namely, disc ontent wit4?..jd\ai_ t-he einpir.'.ea - 

lY -dei 'ivud ' Id.to •per t m rrTlS^aL.hpld» Personality may oe defined, ne states, 
4ir ;rol7a^S ^^ out of simpler elements - •‘14 These simpler 
elements are reflexes, *h£8BT»ien conditioned by the experiences of life, 
combine to form habits. The self or personality is a function oi tne psycho- 
physical organization, or more specifically, of the habits in vhose terms the 
fundamental biological impulsesft »d expression, ihus far, 4fi£jj2£t .anpears -,o 
•have ^ monistic vie* of the human .person; at least, he has so defined the —1 
that t^lWuallsSrof body-mind seems impossible. But he finds himself dis^atio 
fled with this empirically-derived conception, especially tfien the orooiem 
imBOrtality is before him. Unable to find a basis for personal unmortality in 
tnis vi»w he pi*oceeds to add to it. He now defines personality somewha n.- 
ferent'JLy. ««Pe?sobaiitflS not the product of the individual organism alone 
but oi a orocess of interaction bet een a grouo of organisms— a process me 
which the whole cosmic environment ultimately enters as a supreme determining 
factor. Personali ty, as it grows, becomes less and less aenendent uoon 
physical ta^wt^nd more and more dependent uoon social and cosmic ,u - 
ance."l& In this way, Horton attempts to nave the way ior oelief in r- \ 
sistence of the personality or self a. ter the death or dissolution oi die \ 

leaves us, in effect, precisely whereJown^nsisted had to be. 

S an entity separate and separable from the body, and characterized „ 
irence will, purpose, and some degree of self-direction or freedom. 

.1 as personal must have these characteristics, at least. He na> 
e, self-consciousness, will, and purpose in ins relations to our nexiy 

lems. 

Important us the term person is in the thinking of recent rheism, 1 ^ daetonc 
exhaust the meaning which they assign to the term God. He is also truusccn 

dent and immanent. 

God and the v’.orld 

f. Kmidson believes that the Theistic conc eption.x>£j>od involves these Mr 
atTHbiitTs: V ’ absoluteness, personality, and goodness. By absolute he means 

,,se or ground of a dependent *or 

to exist independently * ' ? m * e natural v.o^ld in which human 

b.xne. u»;. J Lhout ,; int no cannot. hel, : ;T: to - - 

£x cxiltrTRs"r Frofes sor Horton, relates an incident waich - roup re 

academic group to which he was apparently JP^Kin^ « ** ‘ impotence of 
marked, -I wish that you would talk ^ ^ Qr cosaic 

God."Id ihe woman was refe.ri g - . . dent reality interpenetrating 

deities which do not n >ld God to oe a tranoCe.Jen. r ; - J health, 

the v or Id of nature; the gods to whom one would not ^wy , cd ; be 

or lor . job. If bhi. .'1.!t t'd of no.. 

t^rehn’Sf^sibUit, Ohat ho «, a«P i" “nd boll, » 













time of need, this ?* 3 »Qq& at 'fork." In discussing 

LAnm StlidV ol th© SUpren c ’ 3 , " 7a\ MM t a a on u: <a n f‘ V.O ild 6JF 


noint which one may find it ns examinuo 
^ ‘....’ nr^ri »t. 'fork." In discussing i.o*xv 


7.. Adam crown’s study or tne supreua^^ tg gense of wonder arous- 

characterisTics of 'uarac^e -aiv-. n - * Q ^> enlightenmentj that is, his 

ed by various events; (n) his consci 7 ®-* . con8clousnsS s of enlargement 

discovery of meaning in these^eveu-, f 0 - certainty. Concerning the third 
of his resources, and (xv) his of an enlargement of his resources, 

characteristic, namely, man’s counsciousne - of fche religious man's 

Professor Brown wrote: ’’Here we reach the y a God who can do 

belief in miracles. It ij the way h ^°^Sns of reUgion are , ever theO- 
nev. things, and who is doing them. J interest. Conscious of a hundred 
retical merely. They ^pringfroma ; ra ti 1 com fort, of forgineness, of 

needs, outward and inward, -he need of hel^ ^ ^ source o£ help ade- 

renewal, of enfranchisement, m«*n - t sorae power that can meet his 

quate to his necessity. Is there or x^there ^ ^ guiltj ev his 
needs, heal his sickrwss, ass f ^ ds environment? Is God, or w * 

vitality, lift him above the liuatati , wQ n as the needs of the 

Kir.-- n ^r s iii 

moral and spiritual vorid • 20 - help us understand the na/ur * 

in =ik“ V-- 

SEr,:i: °x^5S\Brb^ stgg? 8 ' 

uw> 

(^q^, by both© 


^ ^ toth ' S ent then Ood in conceived to be a Being »ho ^-^identifiable 
tu^Tth »: society^ or tbe na^cos^.^ ^ ^ ^ „ U1 l0 do - 

able to affect .an, soexety. and ^t ' 


a to affect, man, «? j ^ 

1 -nence is always united with transcendence ^^"’^riorden Parker Bowne 

r=riTtTp°ro 0 ain.d pantheism. Bishon —. * *“ 
biography of Bowne, says.22 


.raphy of Bowne, setyo.^ elid e .into pantheism 

’’The questioner now^asks if^wne ^wt^a «^ ^ 

in the teaching , cur ious position that the mater- 

activity. Can » -l^the curio that hxs-e^oi the ^ f> 

£l iirlfias pantheistic, in that all ^^^determination stands over 

„ith meas^-e ol self-conec^^ 30ape ^m fnthexsm, ^ • in 

chiici slightly, “''’^ij^iiJidi^if'oanthiism seenfl mere ^larging and^^ 

" ““ 

relief in an expansivene** 

unxvers^c. 
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«. Busan find. Odd "in the 

lag, or pulling, the process of evo..uti Qf a Realffi 0 f Values. This 

signidicant forms of realxt^intne^^ remains closer to Bonne's point of 

upward nisus is God’s purp^- treated by him in connection with 

view regarding immanence. The oubjecu is * n It means that space 

God as absolute under the heaaxng ox .^e divine power. The divine activity 
constitutes no barrier or limits as controlling in one part as in 

extends to all parts of the universe the activity of God 

another.”24 He ® i^Tthf'cosmic energy,' whatever it may be, 
the worlds and identxineo *r nhvsicnl products become flow 

Sth God's will*25 In this way, insisting upon God's 

ina forms of the divine activity. »• t. * > , „ resence . ''Fjtperimental 

pres^ce in the »rU, yet \he S-pSonTtat God is not equally 

religion, on the contrary, is b^e^upo^t h.^, a. he is 

present in all phases of ^ . ?. *. response to man s right 

revealed in the promotion of the spiritual life ™ « P ^ in all u» uni- n 
ligious adjustment. ”26^This doe^not .„ the „ ral and spirit*! 

aspects of existence, namely, in man and society. 

The significance of this 

dent as well is probably threefold. i > . learly evident in a study ox 

leaders to .**» to terns vdth torn in 1347, and gradua- 

the~work of the late Borden Bo'^ These were eventful years, for as Bishop 

ted from New fork University in * that the view of the universe 

McConnell points out,” it was” Darwin's "Origin of Species- 

brought about by the scientific ‘P Ar J rican co u e ges. Darwin's book had been 
ms beginning to make . ht ‘ ars Vi hen Bowne entered college, and was 

in circulation for seven or eight ye^-s held ihe 0 ld orthodox views of th 0 

causing a good deal of terror among tnose ^ truth that 

method of creation. Practically ir ® and as a theory of causes is v.orth- 
pvolution as a theory ox mecnodo '. . with which he grasped this essen- 

les- It is *»• the ?tifrriticiem of'the^inian movement is to be nder- 
tial that the temper °f hxs °rxt primary and secondary, and xdentify 

stood. -27 Bowne, by dividing causes ^ cau ‘ S ation, reduced secondary 
ing the will and activity °f ^ al v0 rid-that with which science had to 

causes, those operative in the Pheno as they were significant it was as 

do—to relative insignificance. Inso ^ ond e r that one of Bowne* s most in- 
expressions of the divine will. Rovce _ 3ovme influence undoubtedly stunted 

Tin^ 

t 

Sar.lS S&Z&gSte r t rS= sl 

Si imoeraonal pou«, Hocki.«'o huppy Phraooa, 

because they viced it » « « ^ZJ£u£ 

xTfSveu taah in vddich the *** ' 











, .yiveft ph&S 3 ®- .... S3 of RU©.}* 

I • , . 
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»6ly define^_ qu 

tivs experience w^n been in position do„ or op®sit5.on clearly' 

tbs immanence ox pmou stages Uie P^- • ts points is t *“ 

less satisfactory reality an its ^3 , ± wrld-process 

ception of God to ahx* » « JI Crtator of a steadily Qf freQ> 

*f a Cosmic Power, P UP j*®; ^culmination in our planet ^hhim ^ the further 
*icb has pond « s ^‘ 6S "iior, ho invites to ehich to ohaprng 

intelligent, serai ««*“»•, „ Thu s the seme purposive «r»t» "» 

“eation o£ » “fl^Utv at largo Is to sag, evidence 

the external uo**®^*^ him in the task «*« £»• in the co«»« 

and invites us to ahar the same type of &otivx y p im ce of Ged is 

points to the conclusion^ ^ ^ thQ life of ^a^^fmay therefore be pro- 
creative process and purpose® in hotn P * „ as immanont brings 

creative, constructive, <P P fche «Qjac^tioJiJ?f ^ “ 0 of the values 

sumed tc'be «» «* -Jg&g ggfc». support at things of life, 

closer to man the possioiix y the a truffle for tne and others 

sought in religion is ® U |J 5 which all is ™ ads ? ®® as Macintosh, Rail* 

M or “tTe »T3 

rrr^rf r’^ ^ ^e :: S-^ ce ’tion at Sod's relatioh to ^ 


The Purpose of God ... C e 

w . m nf th9 cosmic significance 

5 r?^H?S%?iSS?S?4S- 

pecially as they »Pinge 3 ““^ positively Theism believed 

philosophies of religion f the world. Briefly is the creation or 

concept ion of God’s purposes^ th this P^^to William Ad®* 

that the purpose of ° ’ ^ an ideal EOC ^‘ of the world in which he 

development of ^HH^igious man the meaning ± his presence, *- 

Rmwn . "when you ask * ^ei b in which God is re which he is f^ting^ 

rTSil tell you that it is a ^ ±t xs the school bQing ^ V ;hom thbJL 

u a Christian, he will tel y ^ is then defiaad-^ , aj . g already _)- 

Sn for fellowship with ^®itruth, justiceT' goodness, and possible 

4rtW- SS be a society In evsrp*euc controUed 

S'of Gu<5 s “ oul<i illoebrated in hie o«n Wj ^„£ that the King- 

A,ho art and science 0 *^A$S±catit chapter on .^ he ^J^red/that God's purpose 
find for the world m ^ -nno.racy view humanity a _ e persuaded, no-a 

Slves that both God and democra y ^ is freedom; men ar P ag tfjell a s to 

1 I!-n as his method in d ® al Y\,. free life applies to the & «The goal of 

SsM! 

Or>A is a free humanxty* obey because the \ ^oinowship T ^ith Godo 

rLqr”,SS‘i ss*; ab---- 

Ducen stated it 3“t The summary of his 

tifpretatwn of values 
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«It tails us of One whose nature in its outreach toward man is deeply personal; 
whose desire for our humanity ie tw—fol-d-^ths perfecting ol Individual nuBiar-^ 
spirits and the gradual development.oft earth of a perfect society*”36 According \*. 
to contemporary Theism* therefore, in so far as God has purposes lor h.is crsat-xO)Vj* , V’’ 
those purposes focus in man and society upon this planet. 


Thi s vitgm—pf the purposes of God answers positively two important human quss 
the is this: Slhat is the .go&j. or end of human existence? If God 1 ® purpose 

can he stated exhaustively in terms of the development of ideal parsons in an 
ideal society, then the answer to this first question is, obviously, that the jgal 
of human existence is the perfecting of individual and social lxie.3/ . The. 
question is this: How important is man, a denizen of a small planet^circling about 


V.1 Viv W V«Jy WJi H .A* W W Jk m v A V v w *■ 

a second rate sun, in the total scheme of things 7 The answer is that he is the 


a QVvvtiU £ avo AJ* vuv VV u 4 v 

most important factor in all creation, that for which everything else exists. -:or 
a3 the late Gerald Birney .Smith stated it. Theism "assumes that all the varsd pro¬ 
cesses in the evolution of the universe can be gathered up into a single divine 
purpose,”38 namely, the perfection of man. Thus man becomes the chief actor on 
the cosmic stage whose setting is pointed out by Van Dusen^39 relatively urui^ 
portant even though it is fixed. 


Recent Theism is, thus, a form of religious philosophy in which the concept psrgori 
is central: God is essentially personal and all creation exists lor personal 
endsT~" Hie two foci in the cosmic scene are personal, God as Supreme Harson and 
man as a finite, growing, and perfectible person. Furthermore, God is both trans 
cendent and immanent: transcendent as creator and controller, immanent as gn. uo, 
inspirer, and srapowerer. The wq i’ld, finally , is an thropocentric. .it exists ior 
personal ends, and may be called the theater "of human activities, the 3tage or. 
which man plays his part in response to Divine promptings. 
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- Lesions \Vli!C 
which map be called. 
bas<ed : ox* certsuxi pQi 

assumptk'Bs ars s *instinct jVer*c envijgSi&tfa'' such as unhevgarcl e< 
science, -m the first place, there can be no livirg science 
a. widespread instinctive conviction in existence of. a». Oiaer o-< 

and, in particular, of an Order of Nkfure., I have used the wore 1 i. ;> 
advisedly,. It does not matter what men say in w^ords, so lo:o.g as the* 

activities are controlled by settled ittstjuict-yj..,,'* ^ It tnese l - 

consictions." more or less consciously held,, which are aessgneo or 
words “basic assumptions" in this discossi£fe-"'They are basic 8 uk,« ' 
provide the foundations upon which syjsietfis are built, and tttey ar^ 
assumptions in that they provide the court oi last appeal i.o ca.-. ^ i.>. • 

uses them,. As sack, they are normally asanbaactTlkather. than jy 5 |;,t;.yi 

B sic assumptions, as courts of final appeal, are not 'oey on a cvn 
analysis and evaluation. They are accepted as a basis upon • - . 

/Ivery step m the resultant cognitive venture then b comes a >orrn ct 

Evaluation, O u r present interest Is that of presenting^ as adequately » 
possible the basic a e simiptj gm~a£ reftsat theism,, In the next s?f UK;, 
shall present our evalaation. 

Probably the clearest statement of the basic assumption c4 reveal 
Tyeism was made by Bord^w»«PiaaTfceX«JftQy.'»e. He stated it In t-tos manner 
"Whatever our total nature calls for may be assumed as a real nr ci.-vavir 
of positive disproof, " 41 The meaning which Bowaeput into these weves ^. 
suggested by a statement IB the preceding pages of the same <> oiwW<- • 
is will, conscience, emotion, aspiration; and these are f&r^mor** power; 
factors than the logical interest, H e n'ce, in its practical wttfoMing m 
makes a great variety of practical postulates and assumptions wtuco nre 
logical deducations or speculative necessities, but a kind ot modus y?vcgs 
with the universe. They represent the conditions of our fullest n-.e^anc 
at bottom expressions of our practical and ideal interests or c -:... .•, 
And these are reached as articulate principles by which we live, ik* i0 ' 
the logician lays down is this? Nothing may be believed which ?s not pro-- 
The law the mind actually follows is this? Whatever the mind demand* So 
the satisfaction of its subjective interests and tendencies may m- 
as real in default of positive disproof. "*<©***» criterion, namely, .that wu. 
ever ministers to man's needs, intellectual, a«8ttte»k, ^moio.1, i. c-W*.• 

may be held as true until positively disproved, was used by Bcwv-.e -•■'J ; .'».s 
discussions of religious problems 

This is, as one may readily observe, a form of. rtnigJhxis ^ ^ 

and was used by Rowne in all oi his later studies of r eltg o-e.!r..r, ; ^ 
Christianity were not a world-power, a great spiritual^-^J e - ‘ Vr:v *- 
its origin and history would be a. matter of profound ^ 

a few antiquarians, The miracles... too ;j are to be y c <- 

history* and nc& as isolated a.r>.d detached ^~= : -.i *. - ■ • p-' 

meardng and religious bearings have as l;d:tie r '’ k '* •* - >^ r ' 

jack the Gia^t Killer, or the story ot Aladdi^s Lamp.. Thi-:* Bcw^e 

^ The Miff Review-, VoL Fv, iSSo 0 1 ;) \v^nter 4 , 






have »o moral value or religious significance are not candidates for cred 
ibility. If, on the other hand, they have moral and religious significance, J 
then they are presumably true. 

This assumption was restated by A* C. Knud son in this manners *,;Psav 
sonali g j pa finds th e ontologically real only in personality, ** ' * If, as he 
believes, one has direct contact with ultimate reality only in personality, 
it is not far to the corollary that the one criterion for determining the 
truth of metaphysical theories is persoality and its needs. Whatever is in 
harmony -with personality, and whatever contributes to the satisfaction 
of persottal interests may belheld as true until it is positively disproved,. 

Ajjy change in such views must be compelled by the logic of events. This 
makes it possible for the Th e ^ s f® study man and hisngeds, and to assume 
that what is true-for man—that is, what satisfies man'slnfcerests ~«is true 
for reality as a whole. 45 

A further word concerning Knudson’s restatement of thisposition may be 
in order. Whereas Bowne s s statement is epistemological--a test of truth, 
or a method of thinking about metaphysical problems, Knudson°s statement 
is metaphysical., I£, according to him, Personal ism finds the ontologically 
real only in personality, ” then a conclusion has already been reached regarding 
the nature of ultimate reality. Ult imat e reality is personal, jand therefore 
we human beings find ontologi cal re ality only in personality. From this it is 
but a short step to the test of truth, namely, whatever personality demands 
may be assumed as real in default of positive disproof. As we shall point out 
in our evaluation of the Theistic logic, every criticism of the Theistic logic 
pragmatism finally comes face to face with this metaphysical assumption. 
Failure to take this into consideration is probably the reason for the failure 
of critics to make much impression upon this school of thought. Theists be- 
lieve that their critics have failed to meet the vital point of their argument J 
and so long as they believe this, they have little reason to worry. 



Weghall now.examine the writings of several representative American 
Theists to discover whether or lnot they make significant use of this criterion 
of truth. 

In his debate on God with H. N Wieman and M. C. Otto, D, C, Macinto sh 
stated his basic assumption in one sentences "We have the moral right to be¬ 
lieve as we muf-t.in order to live as we otgfht—if we can /logically and physi 
psychologically) and, more particularly, if we do„” 4t> This proposition will 
be much easier to ..understand, ;I believe, if we view it in the light of the 
analysis presented by Bowne than by following the unnecessarily complex 
analysis presented by Macintosh in his debate. Bowne's statement , let us 
repeat, is this: ” Whatever our total nature calls for may be assumed as real 
in default of positive disproof.” Without suggesting that Macintosh was in¬ 
fluenced by Bowne, we draw attention to the fact that these two statements 
have essentially the same meaning. According to both men, all men have 
some basic, vital, and significant needs; certain beliefs about God, the world, 
and man are essential if these needs are to be fully satisfied; tnese necessary 
(morally and religiously necessary, not logically or scientifically necessary) 
beliefs may be held, and must be held, unless they are pbsitively disproved. 
Macintosh is quite specific at this point, If yau cannot hold them logically, 
psychologically, or practically (which is what I understand him to mean by the 
last few words for his basic assumption, ”and more particularly, i f we do 1 ) 
then of course you do not. B oth men, ther efore, say that tne she ole glens, 
must begin with man's religious, and perhaps moral needs, .these needs will 
suggest the most valuable beliefs about existents and the exisfcentian medium 
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Such beliefs must then be subjected to two tergTs: {i) Are they contradicted 
by scientific or other types of positive knowledge? (ii) Do they help us ? 
realize the values they were developed to serve? If tue beliefs meet boi-n 
of these tests satisfactorily, they are held to be true. 

It will be observed that these beliefs are subjected, in fact, to but 
one positive test namely, that of man’s religious and moral experience. 
They"musrTxYSet man’s religious nedds satisfactorily.. The other, or spec¬ 
ulative teat, is negative. The given beliefs need not find positive support 
in contemporary science and philosophy; they need but be of such nature 
as to be permitted by contemporary science and philosophy. In Bowne's 
language j they must not be positively disproved by science and philosophy. 

Thus recent Thsism, as exemplified in Bownc and Macintosh, is a form ox 
religious pragmatism or instrumentalism. Ideas are instruments in the '\ 

( achievements of the highest religious and moral values; their validity 
\ truth is determined by their practical value for the religious and moral life} 

Macintosh has used this method in several of his studies in theology 
in 1919, in a discussion of the unity of God, he argues as follows; 11 Practical 
experience is religion not only demands, but at its best it is assured of at 
least one God. But granted that this God is k he absolute One, absolutely 
sufficient for man’s needs, if follows that no more than one is needed. Un. 
less there is adequate empirical evidence of the existence of more than 
one God, jor unless monotheism should prove to be metaphysically indefensible, 
this suggestion of one and only one God should be allowed to stand. The burden 
of proo£°rests upon the person who affirms polytheism as against monotheism, * 
4 ' Here again we note the reliance upon religious experience, with the pro¬ 
vision that the theory suggested mustnot be proved untrue by other positive 
evidence. In a later book, after stating that belief in God depends primarily 
upon religious experience and not upon philosophical argument, Macintosh 
raised the question of the nature or character of God. lie believed that 
faith in God and faith in Moral optimism are in extricably bound together . 

By ”Moral Optimism” he means "a fundamental attitude o£ confidence in 
the cosmos, together with a full sense o f man’s moral responsibility. 

For Moral Optimism, however, God must have a certain character "What 
is meant is that the God of moral optimism, however superpersonal he may 
possibly be in some unknown and unimaginable sense, is most reasonably 
thought of as at least personal in the sense of being conscious, intelligent, 
purposive, working consciously and rationally toward an end in which the 
conservation of human personality and values is included. Furthermore, 
such an essentially personated, working dependably for such an ideal and 
always adequate for man’s absolute dependence and trufit, must be regarded as 
completely moral, perfect in holiness and in self-giving love. *’ 1 a hat is to 
say, Macintosh discovers certain moral and rfeiigious needs in man. He next 
raises the questin; What type of God is necessary if these needs are to meet 
their highest satisfaction? His conclusion is that the Theistic view is the most 
adequate for these demands. He then asks: Can we hold to this concept.on in 
view of the facts of experience? He answers it his by considering the objections 
to the theory based upon the <i) the presence of evil, and (ii) the nature of 
revelation. He finds that it is possible so to interpret evil that it does not 
positively negate the Theistic conception. This attempt positively to disprove 
the Theistic view is thus refuted. He bfelieves it possible to reintei'pret or 
redefine the concept of revelation so that it becomes equivalent to the discover 
of God in human experience. Since men can and do live ’personally wifcn. 
something or somewhat in thei* existential medium, this is considered valid¬ 
ation of the view that .God reveals himself to man. Thus he disposes of a./ 
second attempted disproof. 
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The position of Macintosh is thus similar to that oi Sowne, He oegins 
with many's needs, particularly man's raiigio-moFai needs. He then states 
that whatever beliefs are demanded if these needs are to be adequately met 
may be held in default of positive disproof. His next step is that of examining 
the attempted disproofs. If he can show they are not necessarily fatal to his 
position, he rests his case. Stated as an opponent in debate might siate it, 
his method is this: I need this type of God. Until somebody disproves his 
existence, I propose to believe in him. 


The basic logic of Thasrn is also discoverable in the writings of Walter 
Marshall H orton . In an early book, he propbsed the following partial defin ¬ 
ition of God. "God is a vast cosmic drift or trend tossrd harmony, fellow¬ 
ship, and mutual af37w hereby our eifi^sHo create a just equilibrium in 
human affairs are supported and sustained.* He insisted that this conception 
was not based upon faith, but that "it is an empirical fact, capable of § ocial 
verification--a fact as objective asthose great star drifts which astronomers 
areitBre'to chart after years of patient observation. This is a fact of tremen¬ 
dous religious significance, if true." 61 Thus far he relied upon positive evi¬ 
dence of a complex type and not merely upon religious experience. B ut h e—-- 
refused to stop with this provisional definition. He insisted the Christian faitl 
demanded more in its God than that, and he added two attributes to the defin¬ 
ition proposed. The first"was Divine Greatness, by which he meant "trans- 
cendenhe, prior initiative. seif--sufficiency, {as) emphasized by Von Huegel, 
the Catholic mystic. ^ God as transcendent is above the world, "surveying 
and controlling the cosmic process from a point of rest lying above and beyond 


it. " ^ But, as the late Gerald Birney Smith pointed out, God as transcendent 
ai_ • ____* Tl/v/? Itrm#? aVi mpo anH KpvntiH f’.Vi r 


( in this sense is kunknowable. J ^TSui~Cro^r“lying above and beyond the cosmic 
is lying above and beyond the possibility of proof or disproof. 


\proces3. 


Horton was fully aware of this fact, and sought to buttress this weak 
beam in his theological structure by means of an analogue taken from orgt<nic 
evolution. According to biological theory, changes in organic life are 
responses to changes in the environment. If, according to H®cion, changes 
in organic life are responses to prior changes in the environment, then we may 
well argue that the changes in the environment are responses to prior changes 
in an environment of the evolutionary environment. He thus explained change;, 
in the environment of organic life by positing a second environment . God, ar . 
transcendent, is this extra-environment. It is his .prior initiative whicb.has 1 
produced life its ^fyriad forms. 55 


There appear to be certain difficulties involved in this effort to add 
reasonableness to Hornton®s conception of the transcendence of God. (The 
first of the transcendence of God is found in the fact that evolutionary thought 
is based upon the theory of "resident forces." This means that the energy 
and initiative responsible for changes in any process are to be sought in the 
process itself rather than inaany transcendent realm. 50 \£hip changes in the 
environment serve as occasions rathernthan causes oi* organic change^ Furth¬ 
ermore, then Horton begins to discuss geological changes he has left the 
field of organic evolution, jin its strictest sense, and has entered the^fiefed 
of geology. In that field, he will find the reasons suggested for the changes 
which have had definite, but contributory effects in the organic realm. But 
more important than this difficulty i3 the one which is known as 'infinite 
regress.^__When he assumes that everything must have a prior cause, it is 
logically impossible for him to stop this side of infinity, un.-.ess clq lim?.ts 
the cause-effect sequence. There is general recognition of the nacv, which 
would appear obvious, that certain concepts are of limited applicability onl . 
This principle of limited applicability would suggest that the cause--effect 
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sequence is one which applies within the existential w o r 1c; , and that any attempt 
apply it beyond the existential world leads to confusion. Thus it is true that ail 
life lives by eating, or by incorporating bits of its environment. While this 
is true, one cannot make this a universal principle. One can say that most 
of that which man eats, likewise eats, that is, ..incorporates part of the envir¬ 
onment within itself. But in only two or three removes, the statement loses 
its significance. One comes to electrons and protons, and one does not find 
incorporation, even in a very broad sense, applicable there. Furthermore 
to attempt to apply this principle to the total universe would be ludicrous. 

St is the recognition of this obvious fact which suggests that the principle of 
limited applicability must be kept in mind when one is discussing fundamental 
issues, fie must conclude therefore, that Hortons attempt to validate this 
conceptiWof transcendence is a failure, and admission made that the sole 
reason for adding this attribute to his empirically—derived conception of G 
is that man's religious heeds apparently demand it./ 

The sem^d attribute suggested by Ho rton is likewise affirmed without 
adequate evidential support. It is t nat ^Goci—r£L_ChrjLSX-like. He considers ic 
to be one of the great intuitions of the race, and believes that it Imust be 
affirmed if we are to find in God that which will meet adequately the demands 
of our religions and moral natures. It must be noted that the type of reason¬ 
ing found with reference to this two attributes, transcendence and Christ- 
likeness, is religious pragmatism and instrumentalism, (.bl anks re ligious 
and moral nature demand a certain type of God,, j Unless belief in such God is 
fundamentally unreasonable, jor is positively disproved, one may assume i'cs 
truth. T^at the concept of transcendence is not unreasonable, and therefore 
permissible, Horton tried to show by his analogy from organic evolution. 
/Since we need that type of God, and since neither science nor philosophy 
(positively disprove this view, we may accept it as true on the basis of religac-" 
pragmatism. ~ It satisfies our religious and moral interests^ 

the logic of recent Theism is thus based upon the assumption that,. 

* 'jj; -r« r*i* «• A £ir»ri IvScrfo^sfc 
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'including God, must be such as to satisfy our deepest and highest ne 
Every theory, concerning the nature of God which fails to meet the test or 
human satisfaction is viewed with suspicion, every theory which meets this 
test is accepted as true in default of positive disproof. It may be observed 
that this is a logic which has high interest value, and that the theories 
validated by it will have much socially-cohesive . significance, --he fact 
remains, however, that there is a difference in cognitive quality between 
theories which are socially-cohesive and those which are validated by 
comparison with objective data. It is this fact which makes necessary 
critical examination of the former type of theories for their probably truth- 
value, To this we shall return in a future issue. 
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In preceding issues o£ this journal. we have sketched two phases of the 
philosophy o£ religion known as recent^paeism. I’/econs ide r e d its structural 
ideas and its pragmatic, instrumentalistic orjio4*sttts;yastic logic. \Qr anted 
that this philosophy o£ t e ligipm ha*, big h interest-value for many persons, the 
questions of its possible t^uth-vajjafc must be considered.J Ifc.ahfiui4 be observed 
that negative conclusions concerning the adequacy of its logic does not in it ¬ 
self condemn a system. It its present logic is discovered to be inadequate, a \ 
more adequate logic may be found to support it. Unless this is done, however J 
\£he system is suspect. 


The use of the terms ‘pragmatism 5 , "instrumentalism 3 , and Voluntarism" 
in the preceding paragraph may give rise to interminable discussions. If any 
of the persons considered object to these names, the effort required to prove 
either that they do or do not belong where we have placed them would hardly 
be worth the making. We are concerned with the basic reasoning u3ed by them 
in supporting their philosophies of religion, not in classifying them xn some 
neat category. The basic logic underlying recent Theism was stated specifi¬ 
cally by the late Borden Parker Bovme; 311 Whatever our total nature calls for 
may be assumed as real in default of positive disproof. n - K by one s total 
nature is meant the rational, emotional, esthetic and voluntary interests or 
capacities, then this test would include everything, both cognitive and non- 
cognitive, in our experience. But Bow tie meant something much more specific 
than that. By way of introduction to his basic assumption, he wrote; 'j Man.is 
will, conscience, emotion, aspiration; and these are far more p owe ul~Tac - 
tors than the logical interest. Hence, in its practical unfolding the mind makes 
a great variety of practical postulates and assumptions which are not.logical 
deductions or speculative necessities, but a kind of ; *mod hs—viVSncfi’ with tae 
universe. They represent the conditions of our fullest life; and are at bottom 
expressions of our practical interests or necessities. And these are reached 
as articulate principles, not by speculative construction, but by analysis of 
practical life. \Life is richer and deeper than speculation, and contains im¬ 
plicitly the principles by which we live.f 2<The b asic logic of Thejsj», there¬ 
fore, is a logic reared upon beliefs which find £heif justification in human 
value-considerations] The important cognitive problem is not that of deriving' 
these ^pictured* of reality; it is that of so-relating onself to environing condi¬ 
tions that life is preserved and enrichedJ 


O? 

th 


That this is the basic logic of recent Theism has been indicated in the two 
preceding parts of this study. It may be worth while to consider two examples 
selected more or less at random from the available literature to remind our 
selves of this. In his discussion of the isature of God, £. B.rigntman con¬ 
sidered pantheism as a possible theory. Ho rejected tt su mma rily, not^be- 

the objective facts failed to support it, but because it impH<*d_a ; Sod who 
sinned in our sinning. Such a God could not serve the needs of Christians as 
Brightman conceives them. God defined in pantheistic terms loses his moral 
and spiritual values according to Brightman and to that extent oecomes ob¬ 
jectionable to man in his quest for more significant living."' The aame argume 
is to be found in Walter Marshall Horton’s earlier writings. In 53 Theism and 
the Modern Mood/ 3 (1930), he definetTGod in empirical terms, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to add the two attributes of Christlikeness and transcendence 
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cause the relevant objective data made th.er.TB c*ssary; they wa?e added be» 
cause Horton believed I £j include them. 

These two illustrations suggest the way in which recent Theism uses value 
considerations as the basis of its logic. 



There are several forms of this ”life -is•*deeg£r.“-than«-logic H fcyjte of thinking. 
We shall consider tvfp. er£ 'Them, The f irons’ presented concisely in William 
James’ famous lecture on ’’The Will to Believe, 1 ’ (1896), According £0 James 
At is legitimate to adopt a faith which one has voluntarily accepted. This is 
! - esp ecially true in the case of certain propositions called “’live options 81 . He 
analyzed hypotheses into those which were •’living” and ibbse which were 
’’dead”. Those which represented real possibilities were ’’living”, whereas 
those which had no such appeal were ’’dead,” He used the illustration of be¬ 
lief in the Mahdi tr Imam, To an Arab, belief in the Mahdi was a live possi¬ 
bility; to a Gferistiasi, it was not, "This shows that deadness and aliveness in 
an hypothesis are not intrinsic properties, but relations to the individual 
thinker. (JTh.& maximum of aliveness in an hypothesis means a willingness to 
act irrevocably.)” ^ The n^xt step in his argument consisted in an ana lys is of 
options. An o pO on is. a decisloa hetween two hypotheses. Options may be li¬ 
ving or deadT" "forced 3 or ’avoidable 11 , ’momentous 5 or ’trivial 4 . The o ptions 
represented by the first of these paired terms - forced, living and momentous 
are genuine options. 

James decided that whenever one faces a genuine option which cannot be de^ 
cided upon intellectual grounds, he must decide it in terms of his ®pass*o?*al ; 
nature. In Bowne’s language - whatever is required by our total nature may, 
and James would say ’must”, be accepted in default of positive disproof, or 
according to James, in default of positive verifiability. ^ James farther stated 
that a living and momentous option is ’forced’ whenever failure to decide it¬ 
self constitutes a negative decision. Thus failure to act when some worthy 
cause is at stake may result in the loss of the cause. In this case, the failure 
to act was a vote of no confidence and contributed to the defeat of the cause. 
Thus we "make” some things true by accepting them and acting ’as if’ they 
were true. 


To the extent that live, momentous options are forced, and for which the 
objective evidence is insufficient to compel an ’intellectual 3 decision, the 
will to believe may be well accepted. We turn now to the structural ideas 
of recent Theism to determine whether or not they constitute live options 
which force us to decide for or against them in default of positive evidence. 


•) 



n 

Recent theism consists in three closely integrated structural ideas-: God as 
personal;' man as self and bod^Txhe teleological destiny of mas and the 
world.6 Each of these conceptions may be of concern to the contemporary. 
What one believes about the nature of God and man will have its effects, pre¬ 
sumably, upon his choices relative to the ’’cold” war between the U.S. and 
the U. S.S.R. What one believes about the relation of this earth to the being 
and purposes of God may also effect man’s enthusiasm for things here and 
now. Thus the problems posed by recent Theism may be considered living and 
perhaps momentous. The question may be asked, however, whether or not 
they are ’forced. ’ 
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It ill be remembered that a ’f orced potion ’ is one which cannot be decided 
upon 8 intellectual grounds, 8 but which nevertheless must be decided, "Oar 
pasaionalnnature not only lawfully may, but must, decide an option between 
propositions, whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be de¬ 
cided on intellectual grounds; for to say, under such circumstances, 'Do no! 
decide,, but leave the question open, 8 is itself a passional decision---just lik^ 
deciding yes or no-’-^and is attended with the same risk o£ losing the truth. 
Granted then that the structural ideas of recent Theism represent genuine 
options and that in some degree at least failure to decide itseis constitutes 
a dicision, is it true that these problems cannot, be decided upon intellec ¬ 
tual . grounds and that accordingly they must be subjected to pragmatic de¬ 
cision? 


Some recent Theists would deny this, B rightman is ready to rest his case 
upon the test of coherence. He b elieves that the psagiftatic test actually- becomes 
th^ coherence test, i. e.., that that idea is presumably true which is at once 
self-consistent--free from internal contradictions--and which may also be 
integrated harmoniously with all other true ideas as well as the relevant facts. 

He adds that it must serve to "establish explanatory and interpretative rela-g 
tions between various parts of experience" when this is defined inclusively. 

It may be observed however, that the test of coherence may itself haye,.a 
pragmatic basis, If one accepts Eowne 8 s basic assumption, then the coherence 
test consists in the possibility of so interpreting the data of science and 
common-sense in such terms as will satisfy the demands of the western in¬ 
terpretation of lmankind 5 s religious needs. Every culture will have its own 
test of coherence,. Bowna was prepared to consider the moral consequences 
of a doctrine determinative of its iruteh,. "H Christianity were not a world v 
power, a great spiritual force here andnow, its origins and history would be 
a mazier of profound indifference to all but a few antiquarians, the miracles, 
too, are to be studied in connection with the history, a.nd not as isolated and 
detached wonders. Miracles without moral and religious bearing have as tittic. 
credibility as the exploits of Jack, the Giant Killer, or toe story cm- Aladdin-s 
Lamp” Bowne was very much interested in a coherent system of thought, 
but saw no possibility of arriving at/*okfar notions" without primary^elianee 
upon the practical demands of life^j(^hua- ba t h Bow n e a nd.Br^^ fca aggr ^ppear jo^ 
rely rather heavily upon the prafcfic&i rather than the theoretical ; .-r es. sctiy -■ -’ ■ ■ 
the same thing is true of other members of the recent fcheistrc group. 

It is necessary therefore to examine critically the view that recent 1 heism 
actually presents us with a live option in its conception of God. It should be 
observed that Bowne maintained that only "relevant" ideas are worfey of con¬ 
sideration. He based his interest in Christianity upon the fact that it was a 
"great spiritual force here and now." Ifjpod is acutally personal, transcendent, 
and immanent, and seeks to develop ide'bl persons inan ideal society, then there 
should be empirical evidence to support this conception both in history and in 
contemporary society. Furthermore, the physical envir onment should give 
unquestioned support to this enterprise. By implication, therefore, »ve may 
say that recent Theism, is, according to some of its spokesmen, an hypothesis 
or series of integrated hypotheses which are, and must be, subject s.o empirical 
verification. We do not confront a '‘forced" option for the reason that the hypothec 
is, by definition, one for which objective evidence must be available. If no 
affirmations were made concerning living persons and cultural evolution, then 
the option might be ‘fcrced 8 in the sense that it could..not be resolved intellect- 
uallyABut in this case, primary reliance is placed upon "experience, “ and 
experience is primary in empiricism),. 
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• ’ ■ 
means conclusive. One of the most -** 
Brighfcma n, recognised this fact nea; 
meet Itby the devel opment _o £- J'Thg. 


•ical!*/, i s :■ rj donee for It is by no 
:ici.ve thinkers oof the group, E, S. 
twenty years ago. and attempted to . 
Given” as a n explanation of„ Oo.d’*s \ 

certai n ■ 
schieving His 

goals as rapidly as He desires. Evil, then, is due in part to certain nec ~ 
essary limitations within the nature of God. Thus God conforms to the 
structural ideas of recent Theism, but is prevented or hindered by internal 
conflict from shoing by His deeds what He purposes to do, at least he cannot 
show His purposes so clearly that they can be discerned by impartial ob¬ 
servers. 1 ' The relianc e upon valued —considerations, in their attempts to 
validate their theories is eloquent evidence of their acceptance of the judg¬ 
ment that empirical data do not make these theories necessary. 


But recent Theists are not ready to accept this conclusion. At this 
point they turn to the logic of Ecclesiastical Humanism as presented in this 
journal in the Spring, 194-6 issue. Ecclesiastical Humanism rested its case 
upon the Law of Excluded Middle, namely, that between contradictories there 
is no middle ground. Traditional Theism and Ecclesiastical Humanism were 
presented as contradictories! Contradictory terms are such that if A is 
true, the B is necessarily false, and, if A is false, then B is necessarily 
true. \After disproving--to their own satisfaction--that traditional Theism, ■ 
could ncstbe true, they accepted Ecclesiastical Humanism as true. 


Recent Theists use muchthe same type of test. Accepting mechanism as 
r con-teleological or anti--teleological explanation of the total universe on the 
one hand, and recent Theism as a teleological explanation of it on the other, 
recent Theists believe the issue here presented is a 'live 8 Deforced* option. 
There is evidence for both mechanism and purpose, but there is not sufficient 
evidence for either to compel universal assent. With the evidence so divided, 
one should choose the 'higher 9 or most 9 useful 8 explanation, So stated, there 
appears to be little choice, and teleology is accepted. * 2 


But the validity of this argument depends upon the question of the applicability 
of the Law of Excluded Middle in this case. We found that the logic ok Hceles> 
iastical Humanism failed at this point because several other possible explanation 
were available. It appears true also in the case of recent Theism fchrt there are 
other possibilities. Many years ago, the late W. .0. Everett observed that 
the universe appeared to be a ’’kingdom of many ends,” and human destiny was 
doubtless one of them. According to his hypothesis, mechanism and teleology 
and perhaps other interests could find a place in a comprehensive view of 
reality as a whole. The point of view called Absolute I mmanenc e to be pre¬ 
sented in a future issue suggests another possibility. Consequently, the choice 
between mecha ftism oft the one lhand and tele ologicaLThe ism on the other is by 
no means a 'force d 9 optio n.—There are other hypotheses available. Accordingly, 
the conditiows"which James laid down asnecessary before one could legitamately 
use “the will to believe” do not obtain in the case of recent Theism's God con¬ 
cept. It does not face a forced option between mechanism and its view of God, 
There are other possibilities at hand. This means that the issue must be fought 
out in the ^intellectual' rather than the 'passional 8 realm. 

Ill 

The second form of pragmatwr-iagie wfaich as-often employed by recent Theists 
is the voluntaristic logic of the late E ,S« G. Schiller 11864-19 3*0 . As a student 
at Oxford University when Darwin's theories'oiTivolution were gaining popu¬ 
lar* support, he became profoundly impressed by the fact that life was purposive 
and engaged in the constant struggle for more efficient living,, At tae same time. 
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of this hypothesis'rather than from psychosomatic experience, as proo.- o* ■ 
truth of the theory. This, as we noted above, apparently prompted Bnghtman 
to deny pantheism and Horton to deny absolute immanence. OChmkmg must be I 
prepared to accept actual conditions, whether ornot a given thinker prefers^/ 

them., 

Thta ■ -that preference is no substitute for o iaif L~ r 'l.---. 

is readily recognized "in other fields. The physician who examines a pa* - .v 
seeks to determine the source of illness and to reach the most hopeful orog 
nosis. If. however, he is a physician worthy of his profession, he must 
diagnose the conditions he observes whether or not either he or the paiten 
tprefers" this, Intelligent treatment, is possible only when the facts in -he 
case have been determined. Among these, the “fact" that the patient pi - 
to recover mast be accepted. At the same time, it is not a relevant vxa m 
trvino to de9*dn whether the patient lias an infected appendix or an inop^ able 
eWncer Truth, as a factual re p o rt of evi a tcnr c tuidh ions _ ; — is a __h «g . j ii4t - ■ 
Ummodiiy^medicine, It should also be in philosophy and religion — ' 

The definition of God as personal and partially immanent may be prrtei sb 
to many Occidentals. T h io is a psychological fact to the extent that it is a 
verifiable report of our preferences. As such, it may lead us >r.o or g ano 
processes of reasoning in the endeavor to find grounds for believing ;. j-.$ 

candidate for truth, however, this hypothesislmust be verified^ ‘-‘rs ; by as.-, 
how it may be proved, and then by making the tests specified vgur -y- 
for this view of God will serve as a mofciviational factor compelling us vo exp. 
every possibility? it must not be accepted in place of actual verificatory o pe 

ations 

Sculler drew attention to this danger in an artiwle under the intriguing till 
“Truthseekers and Soothsayers.ruths were defined as those 

who approached the cognitive situation seeking for Hhe best posrrxb jiL^^^ 
Their interest was the most advantageous resolution of the difficulty m tone 
Truth seekers are not absolutists siryfe they are ever on the alert 4 or better 
solutions than thos"e held at present A Tr^h is for the truthseekers southing 
is essentially progressive and based upon selections of the relevant dat^. 

’Soothsayers" approach the psoblem of truthwith essentially different m 
tere^tiT-They^eek to sa Heir dr »soothi..ito«iSeivee and others emotionally 
rather than to reach conclusions based upon experimentation or prac-re '='■ 
this connection, Schiller regretted that the connection between "sooth and 
’’soothe” had been lost, and would ihave welcomed its re-establishment, 
would serve to indicate a very important sentimental function of aosoUm 
truth as a sort of paregorical imperative,» and would distinguish it < e y 
neatly from its humdrum everyday uses.” 

T h is distinction between "truthseekers” and ”soothsayers” was made 
bv Schiller to call attention to truth as a human instrument in the ques > o> 
actual and preferable consummations. It, was thus something different m 
principle from the “truths" which were believed to be "absolute ana in¬ 
applicable to the human situation of everyday living. 















We may approach the evaluation of voluntaristic logic by an examination, 
of its applica bility to the several problem s in religious t hin king, ihe pri¬ 
mary contention involveeTnrpTSgmatic and voluhthyi^tic logic in this connec¬ 
tion is that certain ideas may be * ! made true” by human cnoices and hnm.-. 
activity. W illiam lames 3taied that sometimes it is rmr faith 11 in a fact 
which helps to creabe^e_£act. ”17 S chillcr ^believed that '’true 51 and “false 1 ' 
were “valuations>” and that truth is in thejjrpcess of verification. ~ 

Thus both James and Schiller view the cogniiii^t5?ocess as a phase of 
^-mankind’s struggle for s urvivaland" life - - enrichments If one succeeds in 
making an idea come tree which enables him to achieve his goals., this >.s 
the truth in the specific situation. If he fails to make the idea yield good 
results, whatever other significance it may have is presumably irrelevant. 


This is in essence the logic of efficien c^r-and is basic to British and 
American pragmatism, instrumentalism, humanism and voluntarism.^ t<. 
has been used by American theologians and philosophers of religion who may 
not ca*re to call themaelvesbby these names. The point is that they consider 
the “value” of an idea as its primary validation. As indicated in the previous^ 
discueeioea'ef “The Logic of"Recent Theism, “ this type of thinking is utilised 
in whole or in part by most of them. 


Let us admit at once that this form of thinking is valid in some areas o 
religious thinking, ReUginn riepresents the attempt to ^achieve specific values^ 
by means of a reint erpreta tiaft of man and his cosmic Environment and taro ugh 
the use of various techniques.' 5 ' Techniques are defined as overt behaviors 
engaged in by individuals and groups for the purpose of achieving values be ¬ 
lieved to be religious. ( v£he L ogiq jiLSffioi ehcy appears to be perfectly adapted 
to the solution of the problems posed by techniques. Is prayer more effective 
than meditation? or sacramentalism than ethical and social activity iru.erp.. 
as cooperation with God in the realisation of the good life? The answer must 
be determined in actual practice. What is the effect of the persistant use as¬ 
certain techniques upon the lives of those who employ them? Here truth is 
"made" in the actual practice of the implications of specific hypotheses. To 
the extent the recent Theists rely upon the logic of efficiency innthe area c- 
the techniques of religion, they are to be commended lor their insight. 


When we face the problem of God, however, the situation ia quite di/uerent. 
The term God emerges from the second or re interpretive phase of religious 
experience.) W^en men find it impossible to change external conditions to mee 
their subjective interests, some reference is normally made to the Existential 
Medium, the more inclusive Environment upon -which they have relieo xor the 
conservation of their religious values, and in cooperation with whice they have 
sought these values. In so far as this is true, the reality called God must be 
subjected to two tests; {1) the test of objective existence, and (2) that of reli¬ 
gious value or availability. ) The logip of efficiency of recent Theists appar-*_j_[ 
ently ignores the first of these two testa. There is profound interest in the 
religious significance of various God-concepts, but there does not appear tc 
be a correspondingly deep interest in their truth-values, ft should be obv.i°u» 
that a non-existent reality is not actually “available. • and to tEe extent that^ 
persons rely upon such non-existent reality they may find “comforts an the^. 
beliefs, but it is a comfort derived from fiction rather than fact. Eventually, 
when some crucial test is made, the fictional character of such a non-existent 
Deity will become evident. This is but to say that it is impossible to ignore 
the test of objective existence no matter how deep our concern for “religious 
values” in a given conception of God may be. 



This means that the test 


called “the right to believe” if any idea of God 
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satisfi es j yjygn raligi «.»us £ n ;; 

has "the right £o Deneve 1 ' in the God 


religious c«zi:iUM.:-c iii^.-.. .oo': oe c>.s. igj.der oc._ "*P>^ VjX -'*•'••* 

_ • the ob 

jective evidence supports this view, butnnot otherwise. 

The next question follows normally( can we "make” the Theisfcic con<oep.\ 
tion of God true by voluntarily accepfcinglt and then acting cm that basis.? ^ 
L.et us suppose that a given group of philosophers were determined to “make 1 
Hegel’s theory of the dialectical development of history true, would their 
determination to believe this, and their subsequent behavior as though it 
were true actually remake history to conform to this theory? The answer 
appeal's clear: if history actually developed as Hegel has affirmed, the 
question of whether or not we believed it is irrelevant, Ii it did not, then &.i. 
the affirmations of persons would make no difference to it. The past re¬ 
mains what it was. Our understanding of it may change with growing infor¬ 
mation and new hypotheses. T^ese newer hypotheses may approximate moxe 
closely what actually occurred, but they do not make or unmake what has 
been. 


It is rather difficult to understand how our beliefs would change the nature 
or structure of reality. If the Idealistic conception of reality is approximately 
true--if reality is essentially non-spatial, suprasensuous or valuations!- -then 
it would appear impossible to change it by acting as i£ it were different. 
Conversely, if the organic view of reality is a more approximate view of it, 
then all the denials of the Idealists would appear to be irrelevant. —Itjdoes 
not appear possible t o »rem a ke» re ality either by thinking about it or even by 
acting as if the more desired view were corr ect. 


Schiller, it should be observed, recognized the limitations of the ’’truth 
making 15 £uaction of thought. .When he considered the problem of metaphysics, 
he concluded that no system had "coercive* 1 qualities. It was an individual 
"creation, J1 and as such might be ’useful* to its creator, but not to otners. 

"In the last resort every genuine and heartfelt metaphy3ic is a poem, and 
derives its unity and aesthetic appeal from the personal vision and imagin¬ 
ation of its ’maker" or poet. 20 The human mind cannot transform reality into 
any form itchooses, nor can human activity transform more than the. super - 
ficial phases of the world, even with atomic fission. The voluxSaristic logic 
of Schiller is excellent within the limits set for it,' namely, the sphere in 
which we can transform or "make" things conform to our desires by means 
of our actions. It is obvious, or should be, that the basic characteristics 
or characteristics of the totality within which we live, move and have our 
being cannot be so changed. They may be understood, and we may contin ¬ 
uously revise our conceptions as our knowledge grows, but some conside* 
ation should be given to the difference between changing reality and changing 
our understanding of it. 


We may summarize this phase of our discussion briefly. Th© logic of 
efficiency .is certainly applicable to the area of religious techniques. We 
may determine the efficacy of prayer, mysticism, formal worship and 
asceticism in the field of religion by testing them out in actual experience,^ 
and probably in no other way. But this should not lead to the assumption that 
because voluntarism is operationally effective in one area it is the same in 
all. 'When we change the nature of the problems with which we deal, we must 
consider the changes in our methods which may be require^. An examination 
indicates that thenature of God--defining God in objective"r ither than sub •- 
jective terms--is not "made” or "remade" by thinking or even by acting. The 
logic which appears most adequate here will be presented in a future issue 
when we consider the logic of Absolute Immanence. Here we must be con¬ 
tent to point out the difficulties in the logic based upon "the will to believe" 
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and Voluntarism in investigati tg 




•problem of the nature of God, 


V 

Another phase of the logic of recent Theism-deserves attention. It in the 
basic assumption upon which some of its logic is abased. In Bowae*s terms, 
aa quoted above, "Whatever our total n ature calls for may be assu med as 
real in default of positive disproof. 1,2 It may be granted that this *s the way 
in which c&fnmoh-'sense thinking is done, as Bowne affirmed, but this does not 
mean such thinking must be accepted uncritically, if at all. K one accepts^ 
this view, the result may be a logic of wishes, or urge3 or basic drives. 
organism has no desire for extinctions one may say, therefore, that our total 
nature "calls for" continued existence upon this planet, or in some 'erotic 
paradise* 1 of the Trobriand Islanders, or even in the mosf sacred heaven of the 
medieval Christian. This may be accepted, if the facts justify it, as a correct 
reading of man as a biological creature, except in so far as he fails to achieve 
satisfactory adjustments and turns "against himself." At the same time, this 
biological or even axiological demand cannot be accepted as legislative for 
the universe. Man lives and man dies. The fact that he does not wish zo die 
must be given consideration, but cannot be accepted as proving his immor¬ 
tality sithout considerable of additional support. 

It may be true that many people wish to believe in God as defined by recent 
Theism. The fact that this is the case must be accepted as a commentary upon 
man andhis interests, but it cannot be accepted as proof that this theory is 
true. It may be accepted as the driving force or impelling motive back cf much 
theological thinking, but may not be accepted as a substitute for the "active" 
persistent, andcareful consideration of any belief or supposed form of know ¬ 
ledge in the light of the grounds which support it, and the further conclusions 
to which it leads," which John Dewey believes is the essence of reflective 
thought. 22 If one begins with the assumption that reality must be such as tc 
satisfy our "total natures," wf-may, already, have accepted our conclusions 
before the cognitive process is actually under way. It would appear moxe 
reasonable to examine a human being to determine what hie needs and in¬ 
terests may be, and then examine his environment to determine whether or 
not it is such as to satisfy these needs and interests fully. This is, of course, 
the method which is used in other than theological fields. There appears to be 
no grounds upon which theology can adopt a method which gives it such an 
advantage over all others. The sociologist must study man and his socio - 
physical environment; the political scientist must do the same. t?ppn what 
grounds can we excuse the theologian from examining the total environment 
within which man is found if he wishes to define tbenature of that environment, 
or especially that phase of it which is Divine?/ 

Among recent Theists, thisquestion is answered in terms of the view that 
man is organic to nature. As such, he reflects nature inhhimself and is re 
f lectedtEer ein7 To the extent that man is organic to nature---continuous with 
and immanent in--he may be examined as a "fair sample 1 ’ of what this reality 
is. (Thus the problems of ontology or being may be resolved by beginning with 
man as the datum. What, then, is true of man is true of nature, r 

But this conception is subject to further analysis. It is doubtless true tnat 
man is organic to nature, i. e., that he is immanent in and continuous with 
the organic life on this planet and is dependent upon both the planet and the 
sun for sis sustenance. K one wishes to investigate the Hi© of w.iis planet, i<- 
is essential that man be given serious consideration. He is part and a product 
of a long evolu tionary procesa which goes back at least to the simplest iorms 
of life empirically recoverable. Furthermore, he is one of the more complex 
of. the existing forms, and is perhaps the most complex which has ever existed 
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on the earth. Granted ail this, how nv .h relevance should be g*ven to <me 
study ox man when oar concern is w oj 

in these studies, becomes a minor factor as a datum. He may be unporiaar, 
epistemologically, as the one who is thinking, but he is not important as a 
datum. This is but to say that whereas man is organic to part ox nature, u:»e 
life on the earth, he is by no means organic to all ox nature. 

This means that if we begin with the assumption that man is the basic daturd\ 
in terms of which we shall understand God as the basic factor in all realty, 
we have practically begged the question at the start. This may be a cone iussop 
Vwe reach at the end of our thinkingOfe must not begin with assumptions whic 
preclude us from reaching any other conclusions. 


VI 

We are left, then, with the view that recent Theism appears to be a brave 
attempt to interpret man and his total environment, jincludidng God U; pro¬ 
vides the foundation for many beliefs which would be quite serviceable '-or 
anxious and troubled persons. At the same time, its basic logic i&not above 
suspicion. .J.ts primary defect lie s in the attempt to rely upon human choices 
or decisions arteftSlative for reality.) William James, was careful to insist 
that we had the "right to believe" oniy'in such areas where our choices vitally 
affected the truth of our propositions; where failure to choose meant a nega 
tive choice. Schiller also confined himself to 3Uch human and social situations 
where the individual’s choice actually served to "make" true the proposition 
he had accepted. When it came to metaphysical questions, he was unwilling 
to think of systematic metaphysics as more than "poems,whose appeal lay 
in the personal vision and imagination of their "makers." 

The logic of recent Theism is excellent in the area of religious techniques, 
in the areas where we seek to find more efficient methods of relating oursei ’f 
to God. It does not appear to be nearly as effective when we seek to under¬ 
stand the natjire-of God, unless indeed, God is nor more than an idea or poem 
which m&y'prove satisfying to us. 
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The philosophy of s-eligica called Absolute lYimanenoe is a relatively new 

development in American religious thinking» God Is defined i n whpllyi «A<iaan®fit 
terras^This does not mean that God does not transcent a given individual, or_ 
tlvf whole human racp^-'Or even the world as now known. It does mean that 
posi^jte^affixsi&tibns are iaade concerning God as a reality presumably transcend ’ 
ing the Existential Medium, namely, that in which we live and move and. have our 
being. If God is kn own^ ha must be a knowahle realityo As such, nothing can be 
said about God as transcendent to the universe, or ao supranational. Gap' as de¬ 
fined. by this school of religious thought is wholly, completely or absolutely 
immanent. It may not be correct to speak of God as "immanent'’, so far as some 
members of the group are concerned. "Immanence” suggests a transcendent Reality 
which is in whole or part identifiable with something else. Iffiaansn&e a§ here 
used is rather an epistemological than a metaphysical term. It indicates the 
direction which cognition must take if it is investigate the nature of God. 


The growth of this theory can be sketched quite briefly. In 1859, when 
Darwin published "The Origin of Species," many Protestant thinkers recognized 
some of the implications of his conclusions. The Issue centered in theauthor- 
ity of the Bib-lg'T It was evident to many that one must adopy the evolutionary 
viewpoint and reject the special creation theory presented variously in the 
Old Testament. There appeared to be no way of reconciling the two conceptions. 
Those those faith was linked up inextricably with the inerrant Scripture fought 
the new theory bitterly. But one is inclined to think that the ba3ic issue lay 
elsewhere. It was faith in a miracle-working God which was threatened by the 
evolutionary theory, and this belief presupposed the transcendence and free act¬ 
ivity of God. If the present world and man were results of determinable factors 
such as Darwin indicated, then men were at the mercy of these causes rather than, 
through God 3 s help, master of them. T is conception of God needed some support, 
fehich these men found in the doctrine of an inerrant Scripture. Once this was 
shaken, belief in God as supernatural miracle-worker became difficult to maintain. 


At the same time , other men were slowly coining to terms with the evolutionary 
conception. Among others, George Trumbull Ladd and Bordon Parker Bov.ne, saw ■•--he 
possibility of reinterpreting the concept be that it would not endanger the 
Christian faith as they understood it. Gradually, they began to view nature as 
the method selected by God for achieving his divine purposes.-, The impact of 
the growing prestige of science, and the gradual recognition of nature as relm 
of rich possibilities, led these men to bring God part way to nature. This 
movement culminated in Partial Imraannence, or more popularly^_2heisau_ Absolute 
Immanence represents a further development of this general treno. 

This general position can hardly be called a "school" or a"movement." It is, so 
far as American though is concerned, a tendency more or less characteistic of 
loosely associated groups of students. Shailer Mathews, Gerald Birney Smith, 
Henry Nelson Aieman, Bernard E. Meland, Harold A Bovey, Bernard M. Loomer, num¬ 
erous British and American philosophers and theologians can be listed as more or 
less in accord with this tendency.. Samuel Alexander, C. Lloyd Morgan, Jan C, 
Smuts and A. N. Whitehead are among the better known philosophers whose thought 
has been determinative^--Since thisd:s not an history of the tendency, but rather 
an attempt to unearth its basic assumptions, we shall select two men whose writ¬ 
ings are most widely Jcnown to students of religion: Shailer Mathews and _Henry 
Nelson Axeman. An analysis of their positions will serve to indicate the general 
nature of this philovphy of religion, and the scope of the problems presented 
by it. 


*The Iliff Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, Spring, 1949 
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The concepts religion and Cod, in Mathews* thought, lacked specific content. As 
a life-long friend ard colleague once remarked, "they were delightfully vague. God 
as personally-responsive app -rs to be a Meaningful conception, out this Meaning. 
was* difficult to determine. Reglgion, as the system of personal or social relations 
with the personality-producing Factor was likewise, on "die surface, a meaning a . . 
proposition. But wren one sought to isolate the specific values deribavle from 
this relationship, the answers given were not too precise. Usually, the good Dean 
has recourse to analogy when pressed at this point 0 "What dsip does one get froia 
the sun? Get out into the sunshine and find out?'* So with God: try these personal 
relations and see what happens2 

This is a problem faced by all contemporary religious thinkers. 'When growing infor¬ 
mation concerning man and his world provided precise information concerning man and 
his world provided precise information of the causes of rain, sickness and health, 
and even of moral failures and successes, the basis for belief in miracle gradually 
disappeared. With the loss of confidence in the inerrancy of the Scriptures, one 
could no longer assure that the ills of life will be conpensated for by the blisses 
of eternity. These changes in belief have made necessary changes in the claims men 
have made in religion. Despite the usual claim that religion is the only hope for 
modern man, even Neo-Orthodox thinkers no longer expect God to do what we can 
possibly do. And the nineteenth century Liberals and their contemporary disciples, 
relying as they do upon some vaguely defined Law of Progress, have become hesitant 
in their claims today. Finally, the Communists whose reliance upon a metaphysical 
principle enbedded in their Dialectis of Economic History, still wage relentless 
"cold war” as if they believed man had to do most of it himself. Mathews belonged 
to his generation in his search for a modern interpretation of the function of _J 
religion. 

This is the problem to which Henry Nels on ’Aleman has devoted a long and industrious 
life. His first volume appeared to be wholly devoted to the problem of God defined 
as that something upon which man was most dependent for his most inclusive values. 

At the same time, the book was devoted to another problem, namely, the contribution 
which religion presumably could make to scientific method if human values vsere to 
be preserved and enhanced. Aleman feared the appearance of the coldly impersonal 
scientist whose interest in objective research had killed in him a3J. of the finer 
sensitivities which make life significant. "Spontaneity, creativity, and mutual 
appreciation, can never oe manufactured by scientific mathod.” Mystic*^®,"'as a 
pr'mary religious technique, was needed for the creation and development of these 
qualities. ^ 

In a sore recent work, "The Source of Human Good” (3SUoX$ w-iamnn ; -.pri God as_ ^ 
the Creative Event which is the only source of these human and humane values. Ha 
approaches the meaning of Creative Event through a distinction between instrumental 
and intrinsic values. The former is a structure of events whose qualities are more 
or less exclusive. This et.rntvture of eventr. nnnta.ins . its-own qualities . Its 
relationships with other oVeHtsis relatively unimportant. In trinsic —value "may 
be defined as a structure of events endowing each happening as it occurs with 

is s 

mmPTZsv® -"pi.to well th^^c tivity of th a-ftrsatl’ga "Went: "When good increases, 
a process of reorganisation is going on, generating new meanings, intergrating 
them with the old, endowing each event as it occurs with a wider range of reference, 
molding the life of man into a acre deeply unified totality of meaning. The wide 

diversities, varieties, and contrasts of all the parts of man 0 s life are being 
progressively transformed into a more richly inclusive whole » The several parts of 
his live are connected in mutual suppc rt, vivifying and enhancing one another in the 
creation of a more inclusive unity of events and possibilities. This process of 
reorganisation is wha t shall peQ3. the ’creative event. 8 It is creative-good, 
standing in contrast to bot! kind . 
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SEETiTS imperfections of this wo rid. God, demands, Absolute 

andaoart from theeriatenti^ such tVnna as "nature 1 ', "cosmic 

[mmanentalist asks for a slarif>ca • ° te-ms, the problem apparently lies in the 

environment," "human aat^/ and ^^^“the realities dented by th ese terms 
initial presuppositions with which ®® t M S tendency toward the depreciation, 
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The second consequence sharpens the issue somewhato it is that the ''h&h mentality'• 
t@ndn--tsr^snpha 3 i 3 b ehaviora l verification-as its primary test of truth., This is evi- 
dont xh Mathews 1 ' emphasis upon the pragmatic outcomes of religious belief3, and h3.3 
refusal to consider theology as in any significant nay metaphysical. It is also evi¬ 
dent .in Wieann 5 ® insi atenco that £bd-Is a-^porceptual'' ab ja.ct, and that religio ub think 
ing must pro coed l^y my of 11 sensory observation* essperimental behavior and inference.'—' 
Th is a point which needs mere clarification than it has received thus far. At the same 
time* the significance of Absolute Immanence such as a philosophy of religion depends 
upon rather close reliance upon it. Once this ..fails to meet criticism* IO the way is 
open to a return to any of the other schools of thought. 


30316 


THE LOGIC OF ABSOLUTE IMMANENCE: 

A Critique 

Ths logic of Absolute Immanence rests upon two assumptions*, (i) Religious needs are 
continuous with other human needs, and find their satisfaction on the same level where 
they arise; and (ii) Religious thinking is also co ntinuous j gilh other forms of hurr&n 
thinking and must utilize recent methodologies in solving its problems. 

Dean Mathews, accepting these basic assumptions, derived from them a Zom of ^ 
Qualified Pragmatism* He.believed the concept God is .true precisely to theoxtenv 
that it proves usafulto' group s of people. The general proneiplo ( underlying . rag- 
matiam is this: That idea is* presumably true whose consequences in action are *n 
harmony with anticipated action and results. Applies to Mathews* conception of tod, 
it meant that the t ruth-lvalue of tbs idea was exhaustively datermnable in terms ol 
its religious value to the individuals and groups which believe 

This aialified pragmatism controlled Mathews’ study of Chidstianity. Ho observed 
that the conceptions of God held by given groups were always formulated in arms ®i 
social pattern, oredominantly politick. Godinas at various times. King, Saperor, 

Feudal Lord. Monarch, Father. What is the truth-value of these several patterns - 
To this' question, Mathews answered that these social patterns were used in order to 
justify the establishment of personal relations with the persunalxcy-producing and 
personally-responsive Activity in our cosmic environment. The n ^f 

living. 

csss ssr«c«^to 3o ssSs.r d thJs b isLr^ 

several logics ts before us. It i.«£<****«<‘^^“eSlto £ 
religious P«®»£“ varied for® of religious techniques, but Ita- 

SKS2S to'th^SrebleS of God/defined as an objective reality. Is questional. 

The "ne* MentaUty” 19 described by * hit< 'Cdeaned°triH <, as a ''^ty s^eifiaMe st'ructu; 
HgUaJi-w as by any other am I tone. HeJe^Lt«th ^ be 

pertaining to ® v ® rfc 3 n ^ d ^, he ^' character of events which may be caade specif ids 

potential knowledge^ Truth is tten . . of truth. Ahen it has been 

In its formas potentially specifiable, a - has become knowledge. 

gSW: M^^cSSS'sl^ture. of events ubicb aay be appro- 
handed or comprehended by persons. 
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■ , ■? t has 
it or seme 
B«t kn; tn 
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aas specific structures and is a specific structure* When we have specif;s*d 
phase of it in linguistic terms.; we have knowledge *f this creative even’ * 
jedg« of this Creative Event depends upon the perforasarxce of twe baHii_&Rera<3ons 
fiWf i.xt the clarification ef the h ypot hesis unde r investigation,ncl is ' ha 
^?tfyine the clarified hypothesis. This process Iasi. ^deo thre<* ■■ o is a t,u; s W.&•/«& 
calls them •’teata^f-lEafeh”- 21 The first i»-c b aer vat i o ni-tUa-seconA-agreement, among 
observers; the third is coherency Q 

)n defines obseojflClop as a ‘'series of perceptual events in vhich selective a>l«- 
psum^J st.inguir^hes'^s^uct.ure ®f interrelatedness running through the series 
percfiptuaJUeiteBtj, he means "everything within and without- the biological organism wox n 
experiment can demonstrate makes a difference to conscious awareness when the percep¬ 
tual reaction occurs*" 23 This makes specific what Whitehead meant when he saia tnav. 
the new mentality was concerned about the relation of general principles to stubborn.— 
&nd irreducible facts, " These facts Jjeeoae known to persons by means of observation 
and Wieman would say „ through a series ®f perceptual events. The p ftrr . ftpt.Hal sva afe-a 
defined in eont-eatualistxc terms includes both of the object - however described 
and the paresiyer. 

It is evidesit JhatjVieman believes God to be a perceptual object or perceptual every- 
GodUTcnom, if he is known, only by way of perception* Wieoan is careful, vj-^s- 
tinauish the-automatts' and habitual selectivity involved in the perfceptien •* email 
objects from that which is required to perceive God, The distinction may be made 
clear by comparing the processes whereby men observe skulls and vestigial remains a ... 
that thereby they "observe" evolution ., Wieman believes in both instances, the proper 
cognitive term is "perception," 24 This would appearJo_csnfu3e object and theory 
in ways hardly justifiable. Nevertheless, Wioa gatr j^hM a insisten t that only if - ^ 
is actua lly perceiv ed_j3e^^_have_ cognitive krSwledg^ ot him. 

Furthermore* such cegnitive knowledge must be supplemented by agreement among vbser 
vers. This is not "social verification" in any superficial sense ol that term, 
means that every- ^alifled-ebserrer wot see -apprsaomately.. the same fch ^f v 

conditions., or 'doubt is east u pon the veridical character of the obsen atico,, _ r.^. 
the "propositions verified, by observation must not contradict others 30 aupp^. cd 
is the test of "coher-eW', We may define this methoo. in the following terms- Tha, 
oroDosit^on is presumably true which can bo integrated harmoniouelyjdtti al, other 
?3siSoL bellejed to be true, Wieman ^ beeves that ourSusSTc-onoeming 
nature^TGpd^U^ be subjected to three tests: \ij uiey must be supported by ;bset 
rational datifcS) this data mast be observed or observable by numerous observer: 
comparable circumstances; (iii) they must be supported by whatever other tmtha ^ 
hold rather than contradicted by them. 

Those who are familiar with epistemological literature will recognize Wiemar* .. m, ■ 

thought., ax. t.ne same ^ * j , na.lvsis of meaning 

heart of the^gic of Absolute Lmianencs. Precise^ whaTi^the 

ouosi^rvjfct^ews suent much of hxs time va.th the question* t reoismj . 

aeSnST^ extent of any given idea of G®d? Wieman has kept the concept ^aning 
- aM T, th cen ter of hie thought. Others have been less concerned wivr, meaning 
than with "analysis". To them, "vagueness of meaning is the auxxdTg or^ ^ 
,n^!fcCl«ra. In either ciS7 honker, the U* i. that ol e«r.m,.tirf 
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The s ja afth&.atJ' con at at :> in an e?-mx-. it .-»y -: ■■ >•» "•' r- 

as veriI'?. Alary matariaLa. Mathews instated that f ht 


‘•'ftllen i- upon frrcpjl r-: a, data 

as ?<t>r'~r,'.:Aiarj materia La. Mathews insisted that the so-, tally ahesive effe ' 
given concept ion af God >-f rgadrtt y-rrrr^'f» pSttarnT?*-^ - 1 ..' ' 

vaia^u_J[iejB an as,sBTT s~^.-hit : fed must be a "perceptual ©mv-'-" and that etr kn w" *• .•..-/.-. 
of Git'd must b<? empirically--derived and observational iy v*-ri fled- ; T h r r n - - r 


ilnte Tmmr . x* 


-field., arid as make? : sub ;-.-., 


the criticisms of empirical logic in general v^ory specific form of ;«-g! • 
has certain weaknesses 0 and is thus subject to crx^Tg ism^ We may iwr.n 

if the basic assJimptioas fnndaaientai to a given logic are relative}j ac .../ a ^ 

method based upon it may be continuously improved until it becomes a • •f 
instrument. With this in mind, we aha 11 examine the jLju c, assumption ha . v 

f Absolute Xmamuence* 26 


The assumption of Abacdite Immanence implies that r»«? < g-iAt>«a-afts,-t.« »;?<• "as 1 ■ ,< 

ratheg-than .’fauperna.tural" - human rather than extra -human. Mathews be.; U- -ed t'i«n 
there were sources of help in"the COSttbs I6r tReie who established social r iat 
with them There was nothing particularly extraordinary about these source-' 
they were continuous with the other so sole processes <= Aleman believes that the C? 
Event is a mo-urce of help to humanity in terms of reorganising person* and the '-*.nd- 
tions under which they live. Hare again,, the help received is natural; it is ■ cat • 
with other sources, and the values achieved are continuous with other val ues 


The primar y criticism of this position comes from those whom we cal l Abac c' o Trar i 
nend^ntalistSj or Neo-Orthodex^. as^ we snail indicate., ixi a future issue,. *hsir .. -> 
cim rests upon the T aUac.y of(initial de finitio n. By this we mean that ertaio ' * 
and realities «l* a a.«»^-v-ted by them tc be"”so different from "natural” value - &rx t- 
that they can find no source within the existential medium 2? Precisely wha v 
natural or not is not written upon the object or experience itself* It is a jr/ogmc 
baaed upsn certain assumptions concerning the nature of nature and its qua. 'a- 
richness. This, then, ie a proposition whose truth must be investigated. n>-‘ a- 
man* self evidently' true, Sirica ttri-e tar the vagm th5be - 5re' nr. priori reas. • 
religious needs may nol be accepted as natural needs* and fcho.tr eatisfa,' • :• . 
presumably, be found in the adjustment of intx-a-scamic relaticns Poeitiv* 
fcr this conclusion will be presented in & later chapter 

The aergnd^a ssumption of the logic of Absolute Immanence was this! Seligi 
in hanSTny with much af ‘ho scientific and empirical thinking of the audero *• r 
accept the same rigorous logit' as other and comparable studies Specif - -h 
that hypotheses must be clarified and atatednpeclseiy, and then aubje ' .iO. 
verification., — 

This assumption rest:-? upon the ac.fi^ptanice of a given category tc»r\p4fty* 
a tranaeftndenfc reality as the Absolute Traascendentalist s assert, then fcehavio al 
verification ie irrelevant. If, on the other hand, a dynass-W-rea: .t.« wl. 

wither directly or indirectly experiential, then the UgJC of Absolute? Xcausii-e'. e b-. 
comes the only adequate l*gie As indicated in anothe;, conned tic;.., the only me‘:h<-<; 
of validating categories fer Deity as tradition, or mors technics.' iy y nedu•. t J. 
previously established theories 28 From this point of view. God i s^Betersuor- 
Destiny"* "Creator of Heaven and Earth," or "Creative- Ev.--.nt" The _J.»gi:. f Ay • ^• • • 

Immanence is the proper l<» gie to be -ased In the Inve-.r 1 ga’v f. of the 
3? ~ . 1 fed as a dvn,aml r in the 

the religious thinker is that of perfecting thi* Legie and ising 

poysl ble.. At best, his knowledge of Cfed will b- ’ mperfe-,' and >-) •. u’.p,---• ?. -. h • x.-, 

a-s.-.<»pti«.-ns artd the log;barbed apen them, the krviwl^-jg-;- wsf ;;*>••• - ei» -• «- i- ,f : - v . 

true kziowiedgs And this w; :.I be ?-eal gain 
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both. At. the same time, Ladd's theories of scriptures and of ontology had under gcr.' 
real change-, xn the first volume.. he sought to defend supernatural ism; in the stcr-o 
he sought to avoid materialism, 
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April, 1943, pp, 99 ff. 

13 Whitehead, A.N., Science and t h e Modern World, H ew York: The MacMillan Co,., 192, 

14 CTT^r ”Reason in Religion",~ftl JOURNAL OF EIBlSTNinigLICEION, tel, XV i; No, 3,* 

July, 1947, pp, 133 ff°, for further reading in the place of metanoesis in religion 

thinking. 
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Harper and Brothers, 1948, pp 40ff. for a summary of auch criticisms. 

17 Cf, Mathews, THE GROWTH OF THE IDE A OF GOD,, pp, 229 ft, 

18 Cf. ay "Legic of Recent Theism, Part III", iiiff Review, Winter, 1948, pp 35-f.f 
Other criticisms of t his general position may be found in Robinson, D„S C , The God *;* 
the Liberal Christian t . New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1926, chapter II; Pratt, J„B , 
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25 The development of symbolic logic represents one phase cf this demand for precision 
accuracy, clarification. The rapid growth of interest in language and semantics is 
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R* Gr„ ColllngKood, in a significant essay* div■rss- j- nn;ira 


lm 

i — " ■-■■••■ ■ ■ • Sa lativo Jffid Abaolute l The or 

those which are used by the several sciences and disci felines 
in the investigation of their fields. As such they arc used 
as though they wore final. At the same time, each individual 
vho uses them wishes., eventually,, to do tor-mine whether or not 
they are true. The s ecbnd dabs, or "absolute" presuppositions 
are of such nature that they are never subject to question. 

In fact, Collingwood assorts that it would bo "nonsense" or 
"pseudo-mobaphysics" evon to ask whether or not they could be N 
true,! In this and the next paper we propose to consider the 
basic assumptions discussed in the preceding papers as absolute^ 
presuppositions 0 


I 

The analysis of tho several logics discussed previously 
exposed two absolute or primary pgesuppositiona. The fivstjand 
most widely held may be stated as follows: Human needs must 
fin d ab solute fulfillment either here or hereafter„ This pre¬ 
supposition controls the logic of Absolute Transendence„ Accord¬ 
ing" to this logic, human reason is believed to be incapable of 
achieving the truth required for human "salvation,"' and human 
skill and ingenuity are incapable of achieving the Good Society, 
the Kingdom of God, or Salvation, Normally, such conclusions 
would give rise to the question: What basis is there for assum¬ 
ing that goals as defined are legitimate, or may ever be satis¬ 
fied in detail? The fact that this question is never given 
serious consideration indicates that the presupposition of Abso¬ 
lute Demand or Absolute Fulfillment Is n absolute” so far as 
Absolute Transcendency is concerned. As a result, those men 
seek for transhistorical fulfillment of tho goals believed usa>^ 
realizable in human history. 

Religious Humanists apparently adopt the ;• ame presuppos!** 
tion in absolute form. They assume that if religion is valid,, 
religious needs must find absolute fulfillment or final satis¬ 
faction. Since neither nature nor history provide such absolute 
fulfillment, religion is rejected as invalid. In neither in-^ i 
stance was the presupposition seriously qxiestioned, and this, I 
according to Collingwood, is precisely the mark of an absolute/ 
presupposition.2 

--v 

The second-absolute preaupppsition unearthed in the pre¬ 
ceding papers may ba called "The Presupposition of Pre di ctable 
Possibi lity." This means that the theologians who adopt this 
presupposition accept a given theology as relatively true. 


*The Iliff Review, Vol„ VII, Spring, 1950 
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They believe La-..: j , 

knen in value-receiving 
Ity called f 'God i! * 
interpretations of man 
and the most efficient 


iignificance lies in its capacity ,o 
and value conserving relations wi-h the 
They seek the most adequate and valid 
and the totality within which he lives 
techniques whereby religious values may 


be discovered and realized, They refuse to consider the .possi 

blli ty th at either absolute truth or absolute fulfillment of any 
felt heed is possible 0 Consequently, they devote themselves 
to the search for the most firmly established facta and most 
highly verified hypotheses,. We are calling this the Presuppo¬ 
sition of Predictable Possibility because the cognitive task 
which they have accepted is that of predicting the highest possi¬ 
bilities which confront- man, and the determination of the most 
efficient means of realizing, to the fullest degree possible, 
these predictable possibilities„ The_v.lg.or wit h which these 
/men reject the possibility of absolute fulfillment indicates 
/ that to them predictable possibility is an absolute presuppeei. 

V3* on ° 3 C 

If wa accept Gollingaood* s definition of an absolut e pr e- , 
supposition as one /which can n ever be -tranaforme d. i'nto a-jaggpO" 
s itimi J ._ XlaTVV'30me statement whose truth or falsity may be fruit- 
'—fully questioned, then these two presuppositions are absolute*,.. 
There appears to bG no conceivable way ©hereby we can prove 
beyond reasonable doubt that (i) human need3 are absolutely 
satisftable, or are (ii) only relatively satisfi&bie, If the 
Kantian conception of absolute justice as the basic fact about 
reality is true, and if God, the immortal soul and heaven are 
actual realities, then, presumably, man’s highest Ideals are 




realizable in the hereafter oven though they may not be so in 
the present„ At the same time, the hereafter as defined by 
Kant and those who adopt the Presupposition of Absolute Fulfill¬ 
ment, is of such nature that it cannot be investigated directly 
by man's normal cognitive equipment* Theoretically, there are r 
no conditions known to us whose realization would either prove 
or disprove the Presupposition of Absolute Satisfaction of human 
hopes* 


The same conclusion appears necessary in the case of the 
Presupposition of Predictable Possibility* Since it Is oonceiv - 
able that reality may be such as is defined in the philosophies 
of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hega.1 and even Whitehead* we can never 
be certain that it is true that human needs are satisfiable only 
approximately, and then only in terms of the serious application 
of human intelligence and inventiveness to the system of condi¬ 
tions in which man no® lives or may live in some future time 
continuous with the present* Here, then, are two absolute pro 
suppositions accepted and used by different groups of men,- neither 
of which can be proved either true or false* 


The apparent consequence of this conclusion is scepticism 
or at least agnosticism. If our systematic formulations are 
'based upon presuppositions whoso validity can never be deter¬ 
mined, then it is possible that any cr all of the systems fci¬ 


te 


rained., _ __ _ * _ 

ulated may be false,, This fear haunts the adherents of Absolute 
















Tr an seen c en c o, an 
of their* attempts 


Inference which cannot be avoided in the light 
to justify their "faith," Reinhold Niebuhr, 
isorts that there is a limited possibility of 
proving the truth of tho Christian view of life and history as 
given in the Christian "revelation" by indicating (i) that it 
provides the only real possibility of clarifying tho perennial 
human predicament, and (ii) that it redeems roan from his natural 
tendency to aggravate this predicament by commitment to false 
or partial attempts to escape it .4 The specter of scepticism _ 
may not appear to haunt the adherents of Predictable Possibility 
to tho same degree only because they have accustomed them solvea^ 
to the need for a continuous revision of their theories„ In 
actual fact, however, they roust accept tho same possibility 
since thoir primary prosupposition is likewise maintained with¬ 
out adequate cognitive support. 


II 


It may be observed that there appears to be some justifi¬ 
cation for the ueo of the Presupposition of Absolute Fulfillment* 
at least in so far as human knowledge is concerned« Collingwood 
asserts that whereas such pro suppositions can never become pro«» 
positions and therefore candidates for truths they may find 
some justification if they make life possible and Intelligible 
in a given culture*8 He then asks the question: What absolute 
presuppositiems were held by Newtonians* KantIans and TSins ieiniana ? 
Tho task is thus an historical on©. When an investigator has 
determined what absolute presuppositions were held at a given 
time, or are hold at the present tirso, this is all that he can 
possibly know about tho justification of absolute presuppositions. 
Their validity consists in the fact that they are boliovod. 


This suggests a recent form of epistemology known as the 
Sociology of Knowledge, The primary concept at the center of 
thirr in te r * pr otstioh of the knowledge ©it nation Is the soci al 
nature of-the -self, According to the late Georg© H, Head, "the 
organised self Is tho organisation of the attitudes which are 
common to tho group, A person is a psrsonality because he be- 
longs to a community, because he takes over tho institutions 
of that community into Ms own conduct,”6 This moans, by im¬ 
plication at least, that one must think as the community to which 
he belongs thinks bo cause it provides the attitudes and c-onc opto 
which constitute his personality. Th inking Is thus a function; 
of communit y, , of the culture and tradition of which the thinker 
1 is a product. 


This moans that tho Presupposition of Absolut© Fulfillment , 
to the extent that it c-orves as foundation for the religious 
culture of the western world, becomes a necessary presupposition 
since it constitutes our primary frame of reference, Tho late 
Karl Mannheim, one of the loading exponents of the Sociology 
of Knowledge, observed that tho attempt to impose absolute stan¬ 
dards requires a typo of culture to which this is congenial, 


A democratic form of education does not 


r/ib;c tb® conditions 


for absolute© stand at* ck 


Vf such absolute standards are believed 








1 >+ 




- 

in democratic countries to accommodate xt.7 

The exponents of the Presupposition 
have shown their wisdom in refusing to adopt this proposed supp •• 
for their position* Knowledgefrom the point of view of the 
Sociology cf Knowledge... is always relevant to a given cult'.n 0 
and a given period in the history of that culture* Pre-Cope 
nican Europeans and post-Copernicans may belong to the same 
general culture, but they lived at; different periods in it ... 
Consequently, what appeared self-evidently true to the# pro-Cop- 
ami can did not appear 30 to the post - Coper nican, Tho presuppo¬ 
sitions basic to the earlier culture had been replaced by anothe 
set, which in turn determined the thinking of those who were 
dependant upon them* The Newtonian formulation ox the basic 
nature of the cosmos was published in 1687, and provided, a new 
or at least revised set of absolute presuppositions which are 
still functionally efficient at certain cultural levels in the 
Occident* They are being replaced, progressively;, by newer 
views* 


The conclusio n which follows from these considerations may 
be su mmarized brie fly : Abso lute PresupposiIlo na.. as Colling- 
wood defines 'them, are absolute only in the sense that they are 
not subject to conversion into propositions* They are not abac- | 
luteiy ’’true" except in so far as they represent what is believed 
by a given culture to be the final court of appeal in any epis¬ 
temological controversy* As such, they provide no real basis__/ 

for the Presupposition of Absolute Fulfillment characteristic 
cf certain schools of religious thought* 

III 


Attention was drawn, above, to another type of attempted 
justification of the Presupposition of Absolute Fulfillment 
Tills is a form of the pragmatic argument used by Htebuhr in so- 
oral o 1 his works, He has boon a consistent champion of human 
rights from his early days as a pastor. He has been and is 
profoundly concerned about human relations and with the suffer - 
ings that result from maladjustments at the personal and insti - 
tutional levels. He traces much of o ur- difficulty to human 
pride; .The tendency on the part of individuals and groups to 
itfSllF^Iiemaelves absolute., Niebuhr believes this .results from 
their failure to recognize their basic limitations and inads 
quaeies in both thinking and action*. Ro believes that, the only 
salvation open to man from the sin of prido, and escape from 
its terrible consequences, is faith in God as the only Unlimited 
or Unconditioned Being, By implication, this means that every , 
person is limited and conditioned, or, in traditional language^/ 
a sinner. 


This conviction is shared by others who have adopted this 
presupposition of Absolute Fulfillment or* Absolute Demand. even 
though many of thorn do not have !Tiebuhr*s wide acquaintance 
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assurance is possible only to those who have faith in Goo as 
Absolutely Transcendent, As a group, therefore the adherents 
of the Presupposition of Absolute Fulfillment, aro inters .; or 
in those conceptions of God and in such patterns oi bota/io. 
as will assure men that their highest aspirations will find 
fulfillment* if not here on earth., then certainly in some trails- 
historical realm* Furthermore, they believe faith in God as 
Transcendent is absolutely necessary if men are to realize the 
highest predictable possibilities in the human situation, both 
here and hereafter* Their appeal to the Supernatural is thus 
in significant degree, a device for the realization of predict¬ 
able goals here and now* To that extent* they are basing an _ 

jology upon pragmatic or 5 relativistic conaidei j^-rh 

tlons * 


This is true, also, of the Religious Humanists* Max C, 

Otto stated It precisely in his proposal that men give up be3 1 o.t 
in and the attempt at communion with God for the sake of •'censvouc 
Jc ,ive social action., He believed interest in God meant energy 
/^directed toward nonutilitarian goals..8 


This is sufficient to indicate that the epistemological 
consequences of the adoption of the presupposition, .of Absol ute 
Fulfil lment is scepticism or at least agnosticism. T he adhere nts 
of this pos it ion freely admit the inability of human reason to 
justify their* R faith", Having made this admission, they apparent¬ 
ly rear to rest in this state of scepticism. Accordingly, they 
appeal to pragmatic considerations to provide somo relief from 
an unsatisfactory scepticism. But it should be evident that 
one cannot at the same time deny the relevance of human reason 
to a given problem and then propose to uso it to bolster up what 
cannot, by definition, be so bolstered* The y appear to face 
rather difficult alternatives; They must either admit that they 
ard - sceptics so far- as human reason and religious beliefs are 
concerned, or that their attempts to use human reason consists 
in what the late Morris R, Cohen called n vJLtaLJJjOs”,9 i.e*, 
/ideas believed not because they are considered logically cogent 
ufc because we cannot live without them, 

XV 


This conclusion does not dispose of either Absolute Trans¬ 
cendence or Religious Humanism, Their obvious retort is; “You, 
too,” The same epistemological flaw which vitiates every attempt 
to arrive at absolute truth also prevents one from arriving at 
.relative truth. This comment was made soma years ago by George 
S.. Moor© in his "A Defense of Common Sense”, 10 He stated that 
he ’’knew” that some ideas were ’’true” and that when ho said 
"true”, ho meant just that. Ho dir] not mean that a "proposition 
which is partially false may nevertheless also be true”,. Accept¬ 
ing this meaning of the word "true", it is obvious that neither 
absolute presupposition enables one to say unequivocally; "This 









is true. i! Every judgment begins tilth this conditional clause : 
n Xf the assumptions upon which, our criterion of truth is based 
are valid, then* presumably, this judgment is true*” 

By say of exemplification., wo may return for a moment to 
the God-concept of the late Shallor Mathews. Ho defined God, 
in part, as the <J per sonality-producing” factor in the universe* 
This appears to be a rather modest proposition which few edu¬ 
cated persons would be inclined to question* Man is: he either 
appeared spontaneously or is a resultant in some causal nexus; 
the most obvious causal nexus is the cosmos, or- some phase of it* 
But even this partial analysis of Mathews'' judgment concerning 
God bristles with pro 3 suppositions: (i) every entity must have 

some cause; (ii) man is an entity and is, therefore, caught up 
in some causal nexus; (ill) the specific causal nexus within 
which man is caught up is the cosmos; and (iv) the cosmos is 
capable of producing life, Many persons find these presupposi¬ 
tions congenial and follow step by step with little or no hosi" 
tancy. If, however, one wore asked: What is the basis for accept 
ance of (I) or (iv), the answer would have to be in terms of some 
other presupposition or assumption* 


We are now in position to understand the reason for Co!ling- 
wood ‘c distinction between relative and absolute pr©suppositions* 
Ho seeks some way whereby he can break the circle of presuppo¬ 


sitions by assuming the unquestioned and unquestionable validity 
of some presuppositions in whoso terms all other presuppositions 
may be evaluated* He freely admits that an absolute presuppo¬ 
sition is actually a presupposition !? to end all presuppositions"» 
Is soo n, however, as a given presupposition is questioned by 
she culture which has previously adopted it as absolute, it 
must give way to some other,) Thus Benton questioned the pro- 
Coperniean presupposifcicns'tsseause he had already adopted another. 


Collingwood*s coneo utIon of H absolut e presuppositions”, 
therefore., needs restatement * Presuppositions, both relative 
and absolute, are in fact regulative principles or- structural 
ideas used aa frames of reference for specific 
nition, The presupposition of the Orderliness 
a structural idea used in the Investigation of 
scientific experiment is at once an attempt to 
cific problem and at the same time 
or not* and to what extent, nature is in 


systems 01 cog- 
of Nature is such 
nature• Every 
solve some apo- 
rapt to determine whether 
fact orderly* As Edd- 


ington points out, there are at loast-tlaro e ...typaa-jx^-aattaratl 
laws: Identical, statistical r and Transcendental.. The first 
type"consists of laws such as the Law of Conservation of Energy 
or Mass* These, as ho notes, are mathematical in character 
and are based upon the observation of behaviors* The second 
describe the behavior of crowds* Crowds may consist of atoms 
or of men* And, as he observes, "much of the apparent uniform¬ 


ity of Nature is a uniformity of 
Transcendental Laws, are not 
The distinction between tho first 
to be that between opistomalogi 


averages 
clearly 


*11 The third, or 


j defined by Eddington* 
it, uwo typos and this third appears 
cal and ontological* Identical 
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attempt to formulate our conceptions 01 

the actual 


They are used in 
the universe and bear the marks of our interests and 
Tire Transcendental ha w ser on the other hand., refer to 


movements of the world as such--the onto! o q-i c&j —zaalm •--ovhi.c;; 
may or- may not conform to our conceptions of them. This inter 
©rotation finds sorao support in his statement which follow? 

"It may bo that the laws of atomicity, like the laws of conserve. - 
tioii, .arise only in the presentation of the world to as and can 
be recognised as identities by some extensions of the argument 
wo have followed* But it is perhaps as likely that after no 
havo cleared away all the superadded laws which arise solely 
In our mode of apprehension of the world about, us* there will 
bo left an external world developing under genuine laws of cor, 
fcrol«"12 This means, if we interpret him co rrectly, that the 
Uniformity of nature may mean (i) the actual oehavior of .he 
ontol realm as it is in Itself, and (11) our approximate state¬ 
ments of this behavior conditioned by our limited observations 
and limited concepts with which wo formulate our partial know¬ 
ledge* 


The significance of these considerations for. Collingwooe. 
conception of absolute presuppositions -may- n e w bo r-o stated-. 

It is undoubtedly true that prosuppositions can be classified 
in terms of their position in the oognitionad. structure 0 Some 
of them are presupposed by others, and those in turn may be 
presupposed by still othe.ro* Some may., accordingly e be classed 
as primary and others as secondary or tertiary.. But none of 
them are by this process excluded from critical evaluation* 

DosCallies- 5 dictum ; "I think, hence X am," would appear _ to t< 

'tholes 3 .. 11 

to serious modification. Presuppositions or assumptions* then 
are epistemological devices invented for the purpose of further¬ 
ing man*s quost for knowledge* Their validity and significance 
lios in their capacity to further this quost* and any given pre¬ 
supposition will continue to be used only so long .3 it is ©pie 
tom ©logically useful * When its usefulness is exhausted, or 
when more efficient ones are discovered, the old will be dis¬ 
carded and the better one adopted# 


It should be evident that the presupposition of Absolute 
Fulfillment has outlived whatever usefulness it may have had, 

The field of medicine achieves its significant results not by 
canonizing either Hippocrates or Galen, byt by continuous and 
piece-meal investigations at the frontiers of its knowledge and 
by continued inventiveness in the development of its methods 
Humanity in the Occident has moved from an economy of scarcity 
to one of abundance not by demanding Absolute Fulfillment of its 
economic interests, but by careful and continuous application 
of the principle of predictable possibility* Conquest of plant 
disease resulted from the development of disease-resistant plants 
the loss of top-soil has been checked by contour plowing; food 
has been increased by the development- of new types of fertilizers 







fey increasing the range from which food conic be brought to the 
cantors of population. These have all resul teh froa the_appli¬ 
cation of the principle of prectictaolo possibility to speci.fic 
problems In human life. 


It would appear to be tlaao for men to adopt this logic in 
their approach to religious problems. The long history of mis- 
taken quests in religion, dominated by the presupposition of 
Absolute Fulfillment ? Is too well known and too well -documented 
to require further comment. Religious thinking must adopt the 
y^n&B mentality" or fall still farther behind in the long stru ggle J 
Cj&gainst ignorance and superstition.13 
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Readers who have followed the series of articles in this journal ana¬ 
lysing contemporary forms of religions thinking will have noted the 
there appears to be a continental divide which determines the direct! 
in which such thinking moves. One side of this divide may be "Final w 
The presupposition which governs such thinking was stated as follows: 
"Human needs, must-find absolute fulfillment either here or her^-afte: 


{’’ThcfTre-supposition of Absolute Demand**, ’The Iliff Review*., Spring, 
1950* p. 74). This insistence upon the final realisation of man’s relig. 
ous and moral interests has a long and honored history. It found earl; 
expression in the writings of Plato* It came t o—agon i a in-?: e xpressi on ,.r 
the rather involved writings of fierke : ...and non ik¬ 

ing of the ileo-'Ofthodoxy dominant in contemporary Protestantism. 

The., other side of the divide may be name d Approximation, It found ex¬ 
pression Tn Protestantism in the late nineteenth century and the early 
decades of the twentieth. i t i which governs its think¬ 

ing may be stated in 


Ln this manner: Man’s and moral 

icimata rather than final satisfaction or fulfillment 


are subject- to..proxima 

We propose to call this the Presupposition of Approximation. It co re¬ 
stitutes the framework and justification of the logic of Absolute 
Immanence. ("The Logic of Absolute Immanence 1 *, ’The Iliff Review * s 
S-pring 1949, pp. #8 ff}» 

Both types of thinking begin with a common interest, the religious : • 
moral experiences of persons. The Finalists are convinced that there 
is no middle ground between absolute satisfaction and no satisfaction 
man’s expectation of fulfillment. Consequently, they seek for absco 
assurance wherever they believe it may be found. Authority is placed 
Scripture, the Living Word, an infallible Pope, or in the rejectior c 
reason and the absolutizing ox specific subjective experiences calico 
"existential**.. To the interested observer who does not share th eir .. on 
ceni with finalism, they appear to be seeking certainty by violent asoe» 
timts^upirorfcC<r'by' all types of circumlocution., Those who accept apoi c. 
mate realisation have learned to live in terms of probabilities. Tht-M. 
believe it to be a waste of time seeking for absolute truth and f ;.rr.: 
assurances. The probabilities which guide their thought and action T/r 
based upon evidence which is available or discoverable, open £ ,x 
by any thinker who c .res to investigate, and logical met Loot «. ppi c- ? 
to the problem and relevant data, ouch data is normally observable, £ 
though introspective data compared with similar experiences of other , 
not necessarily excluded. 

I 

The fc heoriea -qg kn o wle dge based upon-the Prosuppc iion. of Ajjk: vrly. ■: 
are many; They rely, in the main, upon t wo operation s. The. Isloul :. 

fie at ion,, the name applied to the several steps preliminary to she u r 
tasting of hypotheses. It includes the determination of {is the natur • 
of the problem under consideration; (ii) the meaning ox* meanings of 
terms presumably relevant to its analysis and solution; {iii} the cr ■ . 



requisite to the actual process of obsui. 


or gathering of data. 
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intny§p 8 CtiO/t. 1Z consists in seeding nnt. t;'t• -■ v ' y;j ; 

eit her verify or ala prove a v Pert a brief 

of the procedures followed by physicians in diagnosis will illustrate 
the clarif icatory operations, A A patient is before a physician v/ith 
some discomfort or disability. Examination consists in'checking his 
blood-pressure» his pulse rate, temperature and other routine items. 
All of this is done to determine the nature of the problem, (i) abov 
In this process, certain meanings or symptoms will oc 
of the examiners His training and previous experience 
vided him with definitions of such symptoms (ii) above 


■ i 

eupy the attensi 
e will have pro- 

J- r*. u 

U 4 


on 


In 


symptoms iiij above, Ale 
procsss, certain hypotheses will have occurred to the diagnostician 
(iii) above. These several. hypotheses will then be considered in i 1 
If the case be one of poliomyelitis, more or less specific symptoms . 
reactions roust be observed or observable. By this time, the giagno.- 
tician has reached (iv) above. He is now prepared to engage in the 
second operation, that of determining Whether in fact the patient ' 
poliomyelitis. Thus far he has been engaged with the clarific - cry 
process including preliminary observation or the search for the con¬ 
ditions which will enable him to conclude his diagnosis. Th e, dia t 


n. 


nostician does not merely "look at 
termined items such as 'ou3.se-rate 


the patlent 5 
and temperature, 




The second' operation in the logics of Approximation may be called 
verification pro-p&a;. There are tvjo levels involved,' The - we ha ^ 

called "behavioral verification” Tor the reason that some' imman act! 
is required'By it. It may be called "experimentslism" when one is co - 
cerned with the physical and social sciences. It may t§ke the form o 
pragmatism, instrumentalism or vol untaris m xvhich are developments of 
Charlies S. Pierce’s principle that one should "consider what effects, 
which might conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the ob¬ 
ject of our conception to have. Then, our conception of these, effects 
is the whole of our conception of the object." ("How to make our idecs 
Clear” {187$), in PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA, ed„ by P.R. Anderson and M.H, 
Fisch, New York: D.AppeIton-Century Co., 1939, p. 461). More recent.y, 
it has been called "Operationalism” in the attempt to arrive at spe: ■ j 
definitions of concepts. Operationalism defines the meaning or"mean¬ 
ings' of given concepts in terms of the operations requires to express 
them precisely. The meaning of "yard” as a unit of measurement consis 
in the number of operations with a smaller measure, a foot-rule for ex¬ 
ample, required to cover its length. The term is extended by some, a;- 
for example. W.P.Bridgman, THE LOGIC OF 20DERN PHYSICS, (192?) to in¬ 
clude ’mental’ operations required to determine some meaning. The <_ i 
sioc of such mental operations precludes the use of "behavioral veri¬ 
fication” if taken seriously. 


In order to attempt to standardise this situation, I sha ll speak oi 
Observational or Operati onal verificat ion as denotative oF' tie syl.;y 
of the primary level of ..verification proper,, Observation appears ic 
the constant factor in each of the views presented in the preceding 
paragraph. It is thej^aag-ss by which data (facts) are derived and hue 
method by which one Seten**«f* 5 >a-*whether or not the conditions required 
to establish an hypothesis are, or are not present. In other words 
an hypothesis may be considered established or verified if the rest. .. c 
obtained from experiments or operations are congruent with what was 
quired for such verification. 





















x „■, •• . . ' 

■ Li ha.: _': r . ...... »•:, to this point a.> though a'. ' chse.rvatror •. - ..-'Sts in 

rasper-Ion. I nape catio n ma y ■ s ^h<» nhsa?^^ by an aha a rum: r ssL&am&ibing other 
t han’hlmswlv.. The results of the use of Salk vaccine were observed by those 
who administered the vaccine, and their conclusions, were based upon such in¬ 
trospection., What shall we say about® “• introspection ?" It has been defined in a 
preliminary manner i: as the knowledge by a subject of his own states and processes 
and of the self considered as the unity of its several states. 11 {Ledger Wood, 5 The 
Analysis of Knowledge 3 . Londons George Allen and Unwin. Ltd. 1940, p„ 38). 

Intro s pect ian as a mete ha o n investig ation, iin li mited are as j, mjxst be given some 

■ to de i ■ whether or not there 

11 ima gel ass thou <?ht 1 1 . bis only recourse is to engage in introspection, He may 
hSvekey words spoken to him while he turns his attention inwardly to discover 
whether or not images are evoked in response. But this poses a question. By 
what process does the subject "know” whether or not an image has been, invoked? 

The Wnartshiirfl Gro up, under the inspiration of Oswald Kuelpe (1862-1915), who 
were pioneers in the attempt to investigate the nature of thought experimentally 
us^ mstMii8Ktha k» to designate the process. This term has been translated, per¬ 
haps inexactly, as "awarenes s". But to say that in introspection we are aware o' 
w hat happens within"the" subject does not appear to add very m» hto our understand 
of the process. C. S, M. Joad used "awareness” as the constant factor in his 
epistemology. He defined is as directional activity on the part of man accompai lad 
by immediate certainty. At one level, awareness was defined as perception, 
since attention was directed toward matter; at another level it was defined as 
cognitipHr^She awareness of concepts; at a third level, it became mysticism, the 
aWsrsnes.5. of .value. (Matter, Life, and Value, 1929). 

One co uld use in:qi'-ion to designate this activity, as Bergscm and others have 
done. But 'r.s pointed out by K. W. Wild, there are at least thi rty-ogp 
descriptions, of. intuition in the literature of western thought alone. (Cf, 'Intuition®., 
1938, Part HI). The conclusion reached by Wild is that there is such a thing 
as "immediate knowing" which deserves farther investigation. Perhaps the most 
which caia be said at this moment is that man can direct.Ms attention either to 
ward external oojects or toward his own subjective staces. Ins for me x objecf.o ctxs 
"public" in that several different observers may perceive them at the same time. 
This fact of multiple observation constitutes their "objective" chas,*act.sr 0 ,-i •- 
so-called "subjective" objects of interest, such as the proverbial toothache, the 
thoughts passing through one's mind, or some feelings he may be enjoying, are 
also°knowable in some sense. They are. however, private in that they-are not 
subject to multiple observation. From personal experience, I am inclined to say 
that such "subjective" give rise to the same certainty or uncertainty .that the 
objective experiences do. One may have a vague pain or feeling of discomfort, 

Eut this does not appear to differ in any significant manner from his observation 
of objective realities. He may cat ch a vague glimpse cf something or he may 
perceive it clearly and sharply. 

W& may end this digression by stating that whatever knowledge \ye .have. .cciifiP" 
subjective factors has t o b e obta ined by means of introspection. It must be re¬ 
cognized, however, that such knowledge hag no greater claim to finality than r 
our knowledge of objective factors, in. both instances, some ^nteip-. etatiO:* 
involved. Those who investigated imagelcss thought had xirst to clarify L.b.e*r 
problem and to specify the conditions whose presence would verify their hypo¬ 
theses. And a judgment had to be rendered as to whether or not the results ob ¬ 
tained were congruent with the predetermined conditions. The oyly. "imrn^ iate 
kao-vgiadge 41 which may be asserted must be restricted to our conviction that we 
v.' 5 -re undergoing some experience. Beyj gnd that, one xnces in. 7 er ^rej:ay nu, 
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spective analysis. Ka may extend this, by analogy, to all other persons,, 
hut aemust recognise that he is using analogical inference by so d 
This may be stated as follows; Two things are alike in some res vet ts- 
we conclude they are alike in all respects. But this logical method 
subject to considerable question. Its cogency depends upon the mi:.:, . er :• ad 
extent of the similarities in the two objects under comparison,. It >•: . 

well with relatively simple objects provided the comparison is extensi :n: 

But it does not appear to he valid in the case of such complex entities a a . 

One may consult studies such as that of F. V, Smith, The Explanation c.f Htr 
Behavior (1951) for an analysis of some six systems more or less current, in 
which the difficulties involved in explaining more or less normal behavi -v a:, 
indicated; or* he may read Clara Thompson, Psycholoanalysis; Evolution and 
Development (1950) for a simplified statement of the difficulties faced in the 
theoretical structuring of one of the ’’depth” psychologoes. Such studies will 
idicate the problems confronting the individual who would rely upon intro- 
/ spedion for anything more than the relatively simple reports of his own 
perienee. 

After recognising the difficulties involved, let us acknowledge tbemeth.,1 of 
introspection as a possible approach to the understanding of one nhase of our 
Existential Medium, namely the subjective experiences of an individual ebsar-. 
himself. The questicn then arises; Is it legitimate to s.p eph of. such int r .spec-- 
tion as "observation”? We noted above that observation is a technical ter . 
denoting or designating the search for the conditions which will verify or dis¬ 
prove an hypothesis. To. ”observe” means to direct attention to the objective 
referent or referents to detefmfne whether or not they are congruent*.—., ore or 
les—ov non-congruent, again, more or less, with the requirements spolb' 
as “the conditions which will verify the hypothesis.” But “direction of alter;';:, 
to or towards” is precisely what occurs in introspection as well as in inspec 
tion. If to observe means to attend to something, then the directional activity j 
employed in the effort to discover whether or not "imageles3tho tight" occur s J 
may be considered a form os observation. 


The question as to the na.ture c>£ the directional activity employed in intro¬ 
spection is another matter. Perhaps it may be described as “awareness” as 
the Wurtaburg Group indicated. Ox* it may be awareness as defined by Toad 
(p 13 above). Again, one may attempt to state the process in neurological terms 
in which ideas are implicit neurological processes gradually formed in the 
process of living. Correlations of such processes with words or symbols con 
stitute the "growth of reason. " {Frank Lorimer, The Growth of Reason, 1929} 
Whatever language one may use, the fact involved is man 3 s ability to direct 
attention either toward the objective, or public realm, or toward the subjective 
the private realm. 


Perhaps this is sufficient justification for the use of ”Observational verb 
fication” to designate the primary mode ox verification. Until more adequate 
terminology becomes available, we shall use this. 
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plicative VerifiMrinn This 
f ay b e darned as tnat lomr oz verification which consists of support d-av ■ 
from other ana presumably earlier theories verified in terms of bbservatv..v- 
" h ;; £, ould oe c : --- ed Atcc rrsbcrrLive^ v crUR.;:.;-'-:-;^ if one •. 
do so Stepfep £* J^er used the term in the case of what we have name 
.d,";; : : . •v.-nemnon ire a is way wished too Ap-s; that of man will mas 

«ahwl OTxact with .caet. He called the first ’’multiplicative corroboration" ■■•nc 
tae second "structural corroboration. * I n the case of testing the cayacitV c 
a chair to its expected functions, he himself could sit upon it. Ii it 

proved sturdy enough to sustain his weight, he had some evidence to suotsort 
the yiew^ that it was adequate. He could corroborate his findings by ashing sc 

°* . ®. XJ i* en ^ s co ir y * to ~ XL ' c ^ s wa Y» would multiply his corroborations"until 
satisfied as to the sturdiness of the chair. Or, he could use another form rv 
corroboration. He could examine the wood, the way in which it was construe 
and similar tests. fo.is would consist in what he called structural cor robe •••• 
(Pepper, World Hypotheses, 1942, pp 47 ££). It should ks observed that hi" 
both cases, he is concerned with observational verification. His structural 
coi a obo^avion relies in part upon what we are calling Implicative verification.. 
But still includes actual observation by the thinker concerned of the object 
under investigation. It would appear, then, he is concerned with the first lev L 
oferuzcation. I am prepared, however, to accept structural corroboration us 
a iorm of Implicative verification with the provision that it does not exhause 
the meanings which Implicative verification has. 


Anotaer te rm whic h is allie d to Implicative ver ification'is coherence. Or . 
ox the fine statements ox the Coherence »a?.o::y \yr-s o_* ;t:;c:itec! by* 
in 1^06 in The Nature of Truth (Oxford University Press). Balding upon the 
monistic philosophy of Spinoza, he denied the existence of self-contained, inch- :.r 
pendent in'dties, P 0 sitively stated, he asserted that there was nothing independent 
of mind. Reality consisted in a "significant whole” which he identi fied with"T 
He conceived this whole to be defined most adequately as a self ^fulfilling Ideal 
experience described in teams of categories derived from conscious ejoserienc<: 
K a owledge represents our partial comprehension of this living coherent sys¬ 
tematic Whole. ° ~ 


In defense of this view, he argued that every judgment is but a particular 
emt'Test^.on of aom\? systematic whole. Thus "two plus two equals four" may 
be a simple judgment which a third-grader can "understand” as an isolated 
statement, .out its significance lies in the system of mathematics developed 
through the ages; and the meanings and questions which may occur to one who 
reads it will differ in terms of the more or less complete comprehension differ 
ent people may have of the system as a whole. {Chapter III], From this he 
moves, by extrapolation, to the theory that Reality itself consists in the system! 
atic whole or which the several limited systems constitute particular or partial 
statements. - And as a consequence, every particular judgment, or for that 
matter, every humanly formulated system is no more than an approximation to 
the Truth. This can only .beknown by an Absolute fcnower. But the degree o:lS 
truth which any given judgment has will be determined by the extent to which ) 
it is coherent with the shole defined as a self-fulfilling Ideal Experience. 

The use of the term Approximation in the preceding paragraph may suggest 
that the Idealistic epistemology of Joachim belongs within the same classification 
as those we are considering in this chapter. Tn Joac him 11 s fc.hrmg .ln. „ truth 
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said somewhere that we must always add “and** to every judgment nnca *. 


To return to the problem before us, we may distinguish Implicative \ 
cation from the Coherence theory bynoting that various theories concerning v f - ' 
; Existential Medium may foe related to one another,, By way of ex? 

we may recall AShailer Mathews 5 conception of God as the person til it y - -p r - > 
ducing and pe r s onaliy ~re cp on s ive Factor in our cosmos,, (The Iliff TAeview, 
Spring, 1949, pp 85f. ) His argument for this conception may foe formulate , •’( 
simply. Man is. He appeared on this planet perhaps a million years ago 
some primitive form. Kelhas, during the intervening time, undergone a 1 ■ 
process of development. Part of this was due to his own intelligent tr tact'. 
of his affairs; part was due to environmental factors in process of change, . i f 
of it was due to his own inherent nature, or to his primary “subjective aim" 
or aims, stated in Whitehead’s language. Perhaps more of it was due to thr 
fact that he is a social creature, and that social existence has a deturminu v ■ 
effect upon individual development and growth. 

Yi/fcat is the evidence which supports this set of affirmations or judgments ; 
Some of it was drawn from geology and anthropology. 7Z\ idence aacm u'v.t 
through the years as a result of research finally led to the “theory" that man 
has been here, in some form or other, for the length of time indicated,, This 
was verified or confirmed by data gathered by means of patient research, 
itself, it does not verify the view that God “exists**, but it does point to some 
form or other*, for the created process. Secodly--Mathow-sheiicved 

Secondly, Mathews believed that hu manity individually or collectively, c; ■ •• •: 
be given credit for all of this. The conditions which made possible the appear- • 
ance of man could not ihave been arranged by man himself. His appearence 
presupposes them. Thus there is evidence, if not of some conscious purpos- 
ivenose or teleology, at least of a process which made human life possible. 

And if man is a creature of this cosmic process, then it must be interpreted 
as capable of producing and nurturing him until in due course of time he c-.ou 
assume conscious direction of Ms own affairs. And this could be carried ir-' o 
the field of organic evolution, cultural development and personality studies.. 

There is, the n, a group of interrelated theories, verified more or less 
fully, which have positive implications in support of Mathews® conception of 
God as p e r a onalit y -p r od ucing Factor operative in the USadstentral Medium. 

TL.be Evidence for God as personally-responsive is more speculative and less 
convincing. When, these several interrelated theories are related in Mathews 
conception of God as the personality-producing factor in reality, they tend to 
confirm or corroborate it.. It is this process of relating theories t ogether ^ in 
•ways which tend to support hypotheses which we define as “implicative veri¬ 
fication. " 

Each of these theories whose implications may be used in corro borative 
roles must itself have ben subjected to observational or operational verification 
There is little cogency value in implicatery verification drawn from theories 
unsupported by operational Verification. The significance of thus may be iitm* 
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:ive their support from these limited 
suggest further studies with reference 
ether words* their relational?tp to the 
is one of clarification rather than verification* These may be noted 
in connection with the theory of organic evolution itself. Once it had been 
established* it suggested to thinkers in other areas that the same process may 
have been responsible for cultural or political evolution* or even cosmic. 

But this possibility 'tvaa only a possibility. Before anything positive could be 
said t the slow and patient verification process had to be applied to the hypo • 
theses suggested* Such persistent investigation gradually compelled men :*n 
anthropology, to take one instance, to reject the evolutionary hypotk:;c:s as 
applied to their field* The establishment of organic evolution suggr:?M • 

possibility of social and cultural evolution, but these had to be invc: ' ' ;y t • . n 
terms of observational verification before any conclusions could be k-awr 


The God-concept then* as, interpreted here, is subject to 
verificaHbE primarily* It is true mat some adherents of 'Absolute .vrav^. 
believe God concepts may be verified in terms of operational ver? weaken. 
Attention was called to Y/iernan c o attempt to subject his conception of God a 
Creative Event to such operational verification, lEut the cogency value cf 
this attempt must be questioned inasmuch as similar results may be obtain: ~ 
with different hypotheses concerning the nature of God 0 {c£„ my “Vevffiable 
and Non--Verifiable God-Concepts, ;f The Iliff ^Review* Fall 1955* pp C ££}, 


ffi 




We are now ina position to consider seriously the proposal that the Log: <• 




of Absolute Immanence is in fact governed by the Secondary Presuppos ition 
( o£ Approximation, If the conceptions of God dev&qped or adopted by .TAbsoluv: 
.Tmrnenentalists find their primary support in implications drawn from oper 
atxDually verified theories of more limited fields, the certainty of their truth 
can be no greater than that of the theories whose implications support them 
lf p as Absolute Immanentalists believe* God is the religious name of some 
structure, factor or characteristic of the S::istential Medium in whole or iv 
part, then both the existence and nature of God mist be verified as indicate-.! 
above* -This means that the theories used in implicative ver uicationmmust 
have been verified operationally or impirically, yet every impirically verified 
theory must be held as probable Bertrand Russell stated this rather well 
when he wrote that ,f the supposed absolute concept 9 knowledge 3 shod:! be re 
placed by the concept ^knowledge with degree of certainty p, 3 where p will 
measured by mathematical probability when this can be ascertained, 51 {Human 
Knowledges Its Scope and Limits, New Yorks Simon and Schuster, 194S, p 
498} It is always possible in the case of operationally verified hypotheses to 
find facts which may compel revision of the hypotheses in whole or in party 
And the long history of mankind 3 s attempts to understand themselves and their 
Existential Medium would appear to document this rather thoroughly* 


This fact is recognised by those who follow modern Existentialism,- < - 

repudiated in detail tlie llappraximation-pracess 50 and sought security with the 
confines of his own soul, . Edmund Husserl and the Phe nothin oTogica 1 school 
sought to arrive at w presuppositionless K philosophy by setting aside (braketrng- 
the world studied by operational verification and confining themslves to the 
analysis of ^pure consciousness, 31 |E, Husserl, Ideas? General Introduction 
to Pure Phenomenology, trans I? by W M R, Boyce Gibson. 1931}, But such analy¬ 
sis is a form of introspection subject to the same approximation process as In¬ 
spection* (Cf,pp*13 ff „, above). The attempt to arrive at absolute knowledge 
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1; now ledge uncosi.tamin.ated by presuppositions on the one hand or perception on 
the other has a long history unmarked by success k> any field related to the 
juiderstanding of man and his several environments),, Certainty or finality mr..\ 
be possible in pure mathematics or symbolic logic. In such fields the '’objects 
studies are pure meanings rather than existential actualities, if we may us< this 
[ant formulation. We are finite b 

and energy. Wp may achieve workable knowledge with reference to more iv„v .red 
rate situations, and probable theories concerning more inclusive realities, in 
eluding God.^y 


It is granted tha t some persons, and one cannot estimate their proportion 
of the human population at any given time, seek for the security which they 
believe may be found in absolute knowlege. There are others, and again one 
is in no position to number them, who have learned to live satisfactorily in 
terms of the approxi mation process. Absdnte I mma nence may not satisfy the 
desires of the first group. It has been developed by these to whom verified 
probabilities are m ore important and significant than unverified ccrtaints, r 
They believe that in terms of verified probabilities they are in touch with rec 
iiies, and they have courage enough to follow this route in their religious living 
For’ others, the satisfaction derived from unverified certainties is preferable 
to that derived from venturesome living and thinking. Perhaps these two types > 
people will never appreciate one another. It is for each man to decide where 
his loyalties lie. Fox* better or worse, the adherents of Absolute Immanence 
have taken their stand on verifiable probabilities. v5nly time can felt "which 
Approach has "the" future. \ ^ j. 

rV 


In the analysis of the Abs olute T ransom licence, we concluded that, 

these logics were based upon an ontological presupposition which we called 
"The Presupposition of Absolute Ppm and. 0 (The Hiff Review, Spring 1950, 
pp 74£f). In terms of the language used in the present discussion, we may 
rename ^this l lT3ia.-Sacunda.ry presunoo sitir^n of Fmalism," Certain pr esetpp; ; •' 
tions'eonearning man and his Existential Medium were accepted as the"basis" 
of'fHeir thinking. O^e was the "truth 1 ' that God and the "cosmos 1 ’’ were essen 
< ia. 2 H,- d i n r.ip- s. It was atrsTTt red th e t f her e was an -end-les s and 
"qualitativedifference" betweenthemy It was also assumed that this endless 
qualitative difference ob ained in the caseof human reason and "knowledge 15 cf 
God. Furthermore, it was assumed that human destiny must be fully real*.b 
not hex’e in history but in some transhistorical realm. Taken individually or 
together, they constitute assumptions concerning man and that in which "he 
lives, moves and has his being," his existential medium. I nvolved in ea ch o ' 
these separate assumptions is the principle of Discontinuity or...Dissimilar' : : ty 

^— The Secondary Pi><MMag pooift i» at of lAppvcximation is also an ontolog. cal \ 
presupposition. It was formulated (p» 11 above) in these terms; Mauds roll 

. 

or fulfillment.. Vifh 

'"^consists in positive ass urnptions concerning both ran and his i-Ejdstential 
Medium. The first oQ Tiele ^p laceA m.an^ r eHgi.ous . .needs in the same category 

e need fi ' ■ 

entire list of currently identifiable human needs. This is a denial of the view 

.... . s t all ot 
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ption is-Uifi..acceptance of the ’’new mentality 1 ’ as more or less, adequate (i) 

:?.or an understanding of these needs, and /ii) for the determination of the 
conditions whereby they may find partial or proximate satisfaction. The 
third assumption governs one«s view of the nature or character of God as the 
objective pole in the exp a risnc e» acknowledged to be religious. If, as indicate 
in the discussion of “The Logic of Absolute Immanence” (The liiff Review, 
Spring 1949, p 88} “human needs, including the religious, are natural needs, 
whose satisfaction is a result oi the adjustment and readjustment of the re¬ 
lations between man and his Existential Medium, then God as the dominant 
factor in the satisfaction of religious needs, belongs within the Existential 
Medium as such,, Thus the necessity for God as supernatural is denied 

Whether these assumptions are in fact true is not the question before us 
We are concerned with the nature of these several assumptions gathered to 
gether as the Secondary Presupposition of Approximation, The conclusion 
would appear to be that they are all affirmations, assumptions or presupposi - 
fcions as to the nature or character of realities, human and divine,. Perhaps we 
may state this in terms of a proposition; If man's religious needs are human 
needs, and if human thinking is more or less adequate as an instrument for ana 
lysing them and for the determination of the conditions which provide for 
their satisfaction and if xmally their satisfaction results from some rela-- 
txon or relations with God as defined in Absolute Immanence, then the logic 
which governs Absolute Immanence is valid. In other words, three assump- 
lions concerning man and his Lxistential Medium provide the justification of 
his thinking. Yet these three assumptions are all ontological*in character, 
i. e„ , affirmations concerning whatever is viewed as real. 

Ontological assumptions, as indicated in a previous paper ?liiff Review. 
Winter 1955 p 3£f) may not be used in testing other antological assumptions. 
Theyjyre.-defcerminahtis of cogency, and as such are not testable by other 
determinants of cogency at the same presuppositions! level. If any set of such 
assumptions is true, then the logics which they support, are presumable valid 
logics. But the “truth" of any given presupposition, such as the- one considere d 
in this jK.per, cannot be determined so long as one remains at the ontological 
level* 
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VIII Thu Presupposition of Tncresing Cognitions! Efficiency * 

In a series of articles published in "The Iliff Review" during the past several 
years, I have summarized the results of my investigation of the assumptions or 
presuppositions underlying various contemporary theologies. The first of these 
appeared in the Spring 1946 issua, under the title of "The Logic of Contemporary 
Humanism." This was followed by three short treatises under the general title of 
"The Logic of Recent Theism," which appeared in 194? and 1948. Then, in 1949, 
the third of the contemporary systems was subjected to preouppositional analysis 
under the title of "The Logic of Absolute Immanence," and in 1950s the same anal¬ 
ysis was applied to contemporary Neo-Orthodoxy in terras of "The Logic of Absolute 
Transcendence." 

Later, it was noted that the assumptions basic to the four positions could be 
classified in terms of two more inclusive set3 of presuppositions: (i) The Pre¬ 
supposition of Absolute Demand or Final ReaJj-zation,* and (ii) The Presupposition 
of Proximate or Partial Realization. At this point, another problem emerged. It 
is to this problem that the investigations summarized in this paper are directed. 

The analysis of the several logics basic to Absolute Transcendence, Partial Im¬ 
manence, Absolute Immanence and Religious Humanism, and the two Secondary Pre¬ 
suppositions to which these four ma y be reduc ed. : s.. The Presupposition of Final 
or Ultimate Realization and that of Proximate or Partial Realization, makes one 
fact quite clear. It is that each of these several assumptions and presuppositions 
is ontological in character. They males certain claims concerning the nature of the 
Existential Medium as such. Those who maintain the Presupposition of Final Reali¬ 
zation assume that man's religious and moral needs are such, and the nature of 
"Reality" is such, that these needs must be finally satisfied and their goals fully 
realized. The exponents of the Presupposition of Proximate Realization assume that 
Man's needs are such, and the "Real" is such that these needs will probably find 
only proximate satisfaction. The first group accepts Discontinuity as basic, and 
limits lean's intelligence to efficient functioning only at the lower level. For 
"knowledge" of God arid the ultimate destiny of the soul, one must use morc-than- 
rational means of achieving knowledge, or preferably, certainty. The second groups 
reJ.ying upon the principle of Continuity, deny the validity of such extra-natural 
knowledge, and build their systems upon methods such as behavioral and implicative 
verification. Both groups make certain presuppositions which are ontological in 
character, i.e., refer to the "nature of the Existential Medium as such." It is 
these presuppositions which serve as the basis of the cognitional 3ystem3 developed 
by both. 


I. 


The situation is analogous to that of a man who would weigh all of his possessions. 
Among these possessions, he has a scale which he uses to weigh the other items. 

?<hen he comes to weighing the scale, he finds himself at a loss. It is possible 
for him to work out a balance on one end of which he places the scale, and on the 
other, various items which he has already weighed. In this way, he may determine 
the weight of the scale. In the meantime, he has assumed that the scale is correct. 
Even though he can weigh the scale by indirection, his weights ali assume the o.c - 
cur a of the scale itself. Another roan, using a different type of scale, performs 

the same operation upon these goods. He, too, finds himself assuming the accuracy 
of his own scale. When these men compare their respective weights, they «aay find 
themselves with different sets of figures in hand. how comes the sixty— lour'dollar 
question: "Which sot of figures is correct?" So long as they have but the two J 
scales, and theso differ, there is no way whereby the correctness of either seojo^ 
figures can be d c teriiiined. 

*IUff Review, Vo. XII, ho. 1, Winter, 1955 
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This, I suggest, is a crude analogy of the situation now facing theologians and 
philosophers, of religion. The several systems examined are based uoon two ’’scales 1 ' 
which determine the conclusions which they have accepted, According t o the Pre¬ 
supposition of Final Realisation, reality is obligated-W-provide "justive" for 
every living persoxx. That is what Kant beliaxed, and he found it unthinkable to 
believe other wise. 1 This was, for him, one of Collingwood*s Absolute Presup¬ 
positions. As such, it was "nonsense" to attempt either to challenge or to jus¬ 
tify it. Yet the exponents of the Presupposition of Proximate Realization find 
it equally "imthiukable" to assume that man’s needs can legislate what "must" be 
true of the Existential Medium as> such. Their logic is based upon the assumption 
that all human needs may find some satisfaction, but that the precise degree of 
satisfaction must be determined by examination of behavioral ana implicative evi¬ 
dence, and not by what "ought" to be true. Both presuppositions determine the 
thinking of large groups of philosophers, theologians and ethicists. <sfEacis" 
have cogency value because of these presuppositions, and not because of any in¬ 
herent qualities they may possess. Is there, then, any way whereby we may "weigh' 
these secondary presuppositions to determine which is nerferabls to the other? 


It is evident that the bulk of 'empirical ev:- de-nce supports the contentions of the 
adherents of Proximate Realization. Mankind has made some progress, very real in 
given areas, progress which can be charted and measured, in terms of the logics 
based upon the Presupposition of ?x*oximate Realization. But having said this, it 
must be remembered that the adherents of Final Realization do not deny that pro¬ 
gress has been made in these areas in the ways suggested. But they are not pri¬ 
marily concerned with this type of advance. With Immanuel Kant and others, they 
are conceited with "ultimate goals," "eternal ends," and "absolute values." These 
represent, for them, another level of Being- a level beyond the spatio-temporal, 
qualitative relm investigated by means of the methods based upon the Presupposi¬ 
tion of Proximate Realization. All attempts to sweep aside their criticisms of 
the Presupposition of Proximate Realization have been made in terms of the pre¬ 
sumed validity of the Presupposition of Proximate Realization itself, and are thus 
circular or question-begging. This means that despite the preponderance of empir¬ 
ical evedenee, the Presupposition of Proximate Rea3.ization cannot be used by its 
exponents a 3 an argument against the adherents of Final Realization "without" first- 
assuming the truth of their own presupposition. 


We have, apparently, reached the point where it is impossible to discredit either 
of the two secondary presuppositions without first assuming the truth of the other. 
This means that so long as we remain at the ontological level in our analysis of 
presuppositions, we face either dogmatism or scepticism. One may give up the. 
attempt to decide between them. If we do this, v»e have accepted scepticism since 
we have denied the possible truth value of the systems based upon noth of them. 

One may decide to accept one of them "on faith" since both obviously cannot be 
true. This means dogmatism, namely, assuming the truth ox a given presupposition 
in default of adequate grounds for so doing.2 This was the solution proposed by 
R. G. Collingwood in his significant "Essay on Metaphysics" (1940). And this was 
precisely the position in which I found myself about the time he puniionwa 
essay. The most I found it possible to assert, then, was this: lx the Presuppo- 
sition of Final Realisation, with its ontological implications, is true oi reality, 
then the systems based upon it are presumably true. And by the same logic, tne^ 
systems based upon, the onto! ogical founda exons of the Presupposition o - •* roximate 
Realization are presumably untrue. If, on the other hand, the ontology presuppose^, 
by the Presupposition of Proximate Realization is sound, then the systems ousea. 
upon-it are presumably ture, and those based upon Final Realization are presumably 

untrue. 
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With the shoemaker in one of Larsen-' a stories., one gives up the quest- the 
shoemaker because interested in manufacturing a perpetual antior. machine.. Re¬ 
peated attempts always 3.eft him with the conviction that, another wheel would 
solve his pro blew ^ But. t^ta.3 ’’one wore wheel” multiplied until ha filled his 
whole house with machinery without making any appreciable progress toward his 
goal* In desperation-, he threw, the whole thing out and returned to what he 
could "know” and "do”,- namely,, cobble shoes.. This is, of course, a parable 
ijdtjstrat.lve of the sceptic _ Approach JtoJtoawle<ige» Such sceptics insist 
t-hat man must deny the relevance of theological or metaphysical research,, and 
C onfin e himself to immediate and practical tasks- ...J 


Historically, one may observe this in the development of scepticism as outlined, 
by Sextus Empiricus (ca„ 160-210 A „D, ) , In his Outlines of Pyrrhonism,, he noted, 
repeatedly, that no affirmation could be made without qualification: Thus feed 
may be palatable under certain circumstances, and unpalatable under others<• 
Changes in one’s physiological condition or mental state may change the taste 
of the food without at the same time having any effect upon the food itself.. 

This inability to state in final or perfect form the nature of the experiences 
and the experiences led the ancient sceptics to a denial of thepossibility of 
saying anything about either» 3 : .- It is this demand for finality in matters 
religious which appears fundamental to the practical scepticism of the adherents 
to Absolute Transcendence, ’’The demon of the absolute” dogs their steps whenever 
they seek for assurance intellectually« As a result, t hey tend to _absolutiae 
certain past experiences transmitted through sacred scriptures in the 'hope 
that_they may thus..escape, ultimate sqppjkicigm<- But the aetur&l result is little 
better, “namelydo gmati sm« 

W_~ 


Religious sceptic s who do n ot .deny the relevance of Religion as such tend, to be- 
come' dogmaf.T5T~The dogmatist affirms the truth of a given system, without ade- 
q^t^^Syiddhtial,...support, The adherents of Final Realisation assert that man- 
kiH?r r 5 __ religious experience is, in some real sense, absolute. If man needs God, 
defined as either the Absolute Transcendence school or the Partial Immanence 
school defines the concept, then this need .must be viewed as an absolute. If , 
for some reason, human persona must be immortal, then this demand of man for 
personal immortality is also considered an absolute. In default of positive 
evidence to verify the two hypothesis, the dogmatist- -asserts..the final validity 
of certai n experi ences, transmitted through sacred writings, and upon"these 
writings and experiences., bases his belief in God as transcendent and the soul 
as immortal. The question of the possibility of the truth of these two hypo¬ 
theses is not before us5 we are concerned with the dogmatic approach. to- th.e;a 
Whenever one aff irms the tr uth..or validity of any hypothesis without adequacy 
support s he ~T- s the camp of the dogmatist to the extent that he places^/ 
assertion above verification* 


If the outcome of cognition based upon ontological presuppositions is either 
scepticism or dogmatism, it. appears to 03 necessary to investigate some 
approach to the problem'-. The jy^ool_of^ Analytical Philosopher s attempt J-o do 
this by confirming themse.lves to the~analysis of language, variously_defined. ! 
W. Hall,, in a recent work, investigates the nature of value- He limits himsei: 
not tc~sc> “-called ”value-experiences" at the ontological level* but fco^an aivxly. 
of value-languages * 4 without entering into the quest ion o 1 the poss>iole o^gn 
fiance of this approach, lit us examine what may be involved here . I '’doc mac 
are. saying that tnere are at leq^t.,...t^.^leyels-iif.„.CQgai 1 tional-r«s^i.rbh:j>- h&m.su.y... 
the on to 3 .oci.cal and the linguistic... In other words, one's inters*' 
upon the symbols one uses or upon that which is symbolized 
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attempt- to ftud a v?a y out ox tne deaa 
h cognition based upon onthological presuppositions finds 
this me*re fully* lei« us refer to the kncv-lecig’S situ^^ion 



le-into three 
or OAK; and 


fcocept ed as vaixri. it m; 
end rj t u _i t,to p. 5 p 7.0 i 
itself To oon.oid&r 
as such.., Ac ,nc-.t-.e ti] 

l. enjac;; ( 1} the the Ubject. -as -kaow _ 

(ill), the Subjeci-as ■Jmov^injg s _or_SAK Sl If vte define the ontological realty pro - 
vi3i.anariyras "the'^object-' as it really exists”, 5 . then all three phases of the 
knowledge situation as just analysed are ontological- The OAS (the object as- 
such) is abviously ontological; the pAK (the object-as-known) is also an exist¬ 
ential 3 iturution y and is thus ontological; even the SAK (the subject-as-known) 

.is part of the ontological aspects of the sutuaticn- Accepting then- the knew 
ledge situation as ontological# v-a may distinguish it, for purposes of analysis. 
from the means or methods employed by the subject -as--knowing in it cogni?uu f 
of itself and its objects. Fi*cm this point of view v;e may define optot ■ a.'toy.v 
as Che critical analysis of the cognitive Last rumen to employed by corns.-.-:' •: . r 
understandisn themselves and their 'existential Medium., As an activity ‘raged 
in by the subject-as-knowing# epistemology is part of the ontological sit. untie a 
bz^adly defined* At the same time,, while engaged in thinking,a thinker will t . 

(make assumptions of two kinds: (i) those which refer to tlie situation in exist- J , 

! entxil or situational terms; arid \i.i) those which control the methods employe a r 
orJiis attitude toward these methods* 

By (i) we refer to the list of assumptions and presuppositions named and described 
under the Logic of Absolute Transcendence# the Logic of Partial Immanence, the 
Logic of Religious Humanism,, and the Logic of Absoluts Immanence# and to the 
Seconary Presupposition of Final Realization and the Presupposition of Proximate 
Realization* These we have called '’ontological” presuppositions * By ( ii .) we 
mean# not the situation# out the intellectual tools employed in the examination 
process. Epistemological presuppositions# then, are not directed to the. ontoLogicu 
(existent situation as such) realm, including man as Existent and the 
Medium. They are. instead, presuppositions governing the way ha approaches Ina 



time, they represent a different level 


hey are proeeduai rather than 

iV) 


If these terms appear preferable, one may use them* AlX.j_e_are 
is the- distinction between- situation axid.JDSiiiQ.cls.. of -approaching it. And 
that there is an epistemological or procedural presupposition which will : 
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e'^aluate the two on to logic al (situational) oresuppositi 
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degree, and perhaps opening up new vistas for investigation# whereas the or, net 
raises lilt le if anything cognitively fruitful# the common-sense attitude adopted 
the creative thinker has been to take the more fruitful and reject the 
for a mo, enf the debate which raged for years between those, who accept orgy; 
evolution ard t.kse who accepted special creation, Ae< 
thesis, God created Adam and live oil of the duct of the 
them the, breath of life,. That. was an interesting sterv rev 
myth . i he fir at hypothesis .. organic, ©volution , has pro 
tc tie study of man and many of his institutions . If 
eraui.sd competent students to predic t what would cccur 
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s uni ’total of human knowledge Thus " fruit fulness 1 * is a basic mark c-f a good, hyp- 

thesis. 


A secorfcf~c|Jkractesristi 1 ' already suggeste d it- its caoacity to predi ct ‘.ifcn the 
special'creation story of man's origin", there was little predictive value With 
the organic evolutionary hypothesis*there were many predictive possibilities, such ■ 
the several. lines of evidence now generally presented to support the hypothesis 
All these lines were the result of implications drawn from the hypothesis which 
in time were discovered to be fully or partially true. Thus fruitfulness and pre 
dictive value are characteristics of good hypotheses. as the history of human 
thought indicates, 6 Several ether desirable characteristics of hypotheses art .■ 
sidered by • :' v ~rrr-~:~ T logicians. The two mentioned are presented in order 
/Clarify somewhat the meaning of the epistemological (procedural) presupposition) 
^wnich we offer as a possible escape from either scepticism or dogmatism 

Coliingwood’s assertion that it. is "nonsense” or "pseudo-metaphysics 1 ' to question 
Absolute or Final Presuppositions is conceivable true if such presuppositions are 
are necessarily ontological in character. We have indicated some of the reason 
for the impossibility of deciding among such ontologies stated in presu>positiona 
form. But there appears to be no if essary reason for assuming that presupposition 
*2 such must be ontological Thera are no apriori reasons w hy th ey ma y not be 

epistemological as. well. 

vYe would pro n ose. - than, the adoption of a presupposition of Inc nasing Cogni 
Efficiency, at the e pist emological level, as a possible instrument by means : f. 
we may escap.5dC25m-i£e-.circle of ontological presuppositions. If hypotheses may 
t-esteef prior to entrance into the verificatory phase of thinking, by their fruit v-. 
ness and predictive value, why cannot onthological presuppositions be tested th- 
way? Again, there appears to be no a priori reasons why they may not. Accordingi; 
we propose to-t eat secondary presuppositions ia-taenia..of increasing cognitio nal 
efficiency. Those ontological presuppositions which anpear to have greater promise 
of increasing the efficiency of human thinking are to be preferred to those with 
lesser promise of cognitional efficiency. This means that the test of the Secondsi 
Presuppositions of Final Realization and Proximate Realization will be found at i 
epistemological level, wore, specifically, in terms of their respective possibility - 
of increasing the efficiency of human thinking. 

Tnisj, I suggest, is not "nonsence," but "common-sense" in so .far as ultimate human 
problems are concerned. If metaphysics is so defined that its only outcome is 
either scepticism or dogmatism, then in truth it should be called "pseudo taphisi 
and the sooner it is abandoned the better it will be for the human race but. this 
not necessarily the case. Granted that scepticism and dogmatism appear to be tie 
only possible outcomes so long as one remains at the ontological level, as soon as o: 
transfers his basis of operations to the epistemological level, there would appear t 
be available a basis fox* common-"sense evaluation. In other words^ the alternative 
to scepticismJiiid/or dogmatism would anpear to us common sense. 


IV 


What is the common-sense approach_ to the p roblem-gl* ontological presuppositions''/ 
COTSiiotvsense is not currently covered with rauefe emotional appeal. Some identify it 
"naive" realism, and then condemn it 4s thoroughly as it should be condemned But 
nave in mind what George E. Moore meant when he. spoke of "common-sense",* BasJ.c 
to his philo scnhv of .Common sans© are certain truism each of which he knew with 
■.ertaintv t-o be true: "There exists at present a human tody, which is iny body. 
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This body was born at a certain time in the past, and has existed continuously ever 
since, though not without undergoing changes; it was for instance, much smaller when 
it was born, and for some time afterwards, than it is now.” ? This with a aeries 
of related facts- Moore accepted as definitely true and known by hist to be true. 

When he faced the questionas to how to formulate these ts facts" in proposal form ha 
found it difficult to reach an analysis of his knowledge of which he could bs 
oqual3.y certain. 8 But this inability to arrive at equal certainty concerning the 
analysis of what he knew does not contradict the fact of his knowledge. That is to 
say, the heart of Common-Sense philosophy is the acceptance of such certainties as 
are implied in normal experience and are presupposed in normal thinking. It is 
certain that one would not concern himself with the problem of how one preceive -; 

a human hand if there were no experiences of objects, which by common consent, we 
call "human hands." How the "hand" exists or subsists is a secondary question 
which presupposed that, no mat.tor how defined, a hand is. Thus, the problem of 
percep tion presup posed the perceptual object-perceived. Then and only”' then, do the 
■questions of how this object is believed to exist, and how vse are aware of it, be¬ 
come relevant. 9 

I'lihen we return to our problem, the common-sense approach to the evaluation of Sec¬ 
ondary Presuppositions, we suggest that we know that it is better to utilize pre¬ 
suppositions which tend to further the cognitive quest than to employ those which 
tend to hinder that quest. Knowledge, in other words, is preferable to ignorance. 
Even the knowledge that one does not know, provided this is true, is better than 
ignorance of the fact that we are ignorant. This observation, mad© by Socrates,, 
we submit is something which underlies in some degree, the cognitive activities 
of every person whose thinking we have analyzed. This is what we mean by the 
Primary Presupposition of Increasing Cognitional Efficiency here proposed as the 
presently known test of Tertiary and Secondary Presuppositions» 10 If it. is pos- 
sfebl© to show that one presupposition hinders, and the other presuppositions fur-^ y 
the? the cognitive quest for God, then it is only common sense, and we suggsSt^ 
good sense, to reject the former and adopt the latter. 

V 


If we are to establish fcho hypothesis that thinking is more efficient under the con¬ 
trol of the Presupposition of Proximate Realisation, it \£L1I be necessary to show 
(i) that this is actually, in given areas, the case, and (ii) that what is true in 
these "given" areas may also be true in the areas designated by the cognitive quest 
for God, We believe it can be demonstrated, with little difficulty, that the 
growth of knowledge in the western world is a direct result of the denial of abso¬ 
lute claims, and the adoption of the search for proximate goals. The-a ficon d_pro¬ 
blem, that of "proving" that this approach may be made to the fj^fcl^as bofe/s iu?.,' 
is more techinical, but the evidence is, we believe, sufficiently cogent to com¬ 
pel acceptance of ths conclusion suggested, We shall consider the two matters .In 
the order suggested above. 

In the ^±ffet~g4ac»^^J fl3»»wledge whic h x*e possess of existent realities is rel¬ 
ative ifeitehead noted in discussing the attempts on the part of 

scientists to formulat^ES© basic concepts in their fields of study! "Success is 
never absolute, and progress in the right, direction is ths result of a slow, 
gradual, process of continual comparison of ideas and facts". 11 We are finite 
creatures, possessed of finite minds, facing what is as yet, beyond cur complete 
comprehension. Whether ws-.li k ss- xt —ax - ao-L, ws._sy.st J-lfp in terms of probabilities. 
The evidence for this is voluminous, and we shall merely suggest It-in terns of one 
field, namely, medicine. 
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V£ one will examine the history of medicine, he will discover that from the time 
of Hippocrates (born ca„ 460 B. C. } to the early part ox the nineteenth cent ary, 
very little progress was made in e:ttending the life -expectancy oi mankind. In 
Rome and the Mediterranean world daring the Augustan Age, the life -expectancy 
of any given individual was approximately twenty-five years,In 1825, for 
western culture, it had risen to about thirty-five years; by 1925, it had risen to 
fifty-five years, Since then it has risen to approximately seventy. This means 
that the. life-expectancy of western man has allmost trebled during the twenty 
centuries of the Christian era. Disregarding the negative factors for the mom¬ 
ent, let us note the positive factors believed responsible for the great increase 
during the past century and a quarter, Acording to Sir -William Osier, Canadian 
born authority in this field, three such factois may be identified. The first con¬ 
sisted in the increase in ^'creative comforts,” that is , ia advances in the stan¬ 
dard of living. The second consisted in developments in sanitation and hygiene. 
This factor reduced infant mortality rates by as much as ninety percent in given 
areas. The third factor was the great increase in the range and efficiency of 
surgery. These three factors can be correlated definitely with the decrease in 
mortality and the increase in life-expectancy. Other developments which have 
occurred since Sir William wrote this (192 4) in such areas as endocrinology, 
psychopathology and pharmacology would now be added to the list. 


Why did these changes occur so late,? Why did the life-expectancy of western man 
increase only an estimated ten years during the first 1800 years of this era, and 
then rise so rapidly during the past one hundred and twenty-five years? Perhaps 
an analysis ox one disease, malaria, will suggest the answer. References to 
this disease in the Hippocratic Collection fca 400 B.C.) and in the writings of 
Claudius Galen (ea 130-200 A.D.) indicate that it was of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of serious students of medicine. Despite the fact that both 
collections of medical writings contain accurate descriptions of this disease in 
its several forms, neither body of writings offers evidence that either the cause 
of the disease or of adequate methods of treating it were known. 1 ' It was be¬ 
lieved that stagnant water had some thing to do with at, or that £cul air may have be 
etiologal factor. When large numbers of persons were infected, the air and an 
that floated in it were suspects. But no ancient authority ever connected mosqui ¬ 
toes, and especially the genus Anopheles, with malaria infection. Some ox tnem 
approximated this conclusion, unwittingly, when they stated that such infection 
occurred indamp areas, and from this drew the logical inference that the planes, 
insects and animals which inhabited these are as were dangerous. Some of their 
practices too, were apparently effective. They burned piles of wood to keep the 
pestilence away. The smoke undoubtedly drove the mosquites away, and thus 
probably prevented some infection. 16 


It was not uniil the latter half of the nineteenth century that the nature of malaria 
infection was determined and the specixic mosquito responsible ■-o- r - transmiicing 
the parasite identified. ft is not surprising, therefore, that the physicians of 
the first century and prior to that were baffled by this debilitating disease. They 
studied it, and left descriptions which contemporary authorities believe to he 
quite accurate. They made ingenious guesses concerning the areas where the 
danger of infection was greatest, but they did not undex*stand it nor could they 
combat it effectively. Even Pliny the Elder (23—79 A. D,) one of the learned 
men of Ms day, admitted that medicine was helpless so far as quartan malaria 
was concerned, ft required years of patient research and experimentation to 
determine the etiology of malaria, and then to devise methods, often piece--meal, 
for its prevention and cure. And even today, questions still arj.se with regard 
to possible revisions of the theories now held.lt' 
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rod blood corpuscles... These parasites where discovered by Alphonse j.,sv< 

3-922) P of Paris- who described ibea\ fully> tilr Ronald liooe i. 18->7-1932) located tr 


mosquito responsible for transmitting it, the Anopbelcsa, about 1895 




method of combatting the disease is that of controlling the breeding-places of tin- 
pa rasite-carrying mosquito- This method has made possible the elimination of too 
disease in some regions 9 and may result in its complete elimination. dtudxas in ' 
United States for 1938 indicate that the mortality rate for Malaria, 
lowest of record-3-S 
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This brief sketch of one specific problem is indicative of J, 
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not have been controlled without developments in such fields as microscopy, wvt.cn. 
enabled men to discover germ and microscopic life- to developments xn oralnags anc 
flood controlj to the discovery and invention of new drugs and anti-bodies. taJii 
knowledge in this area resulted from the carefu l an d conti nuous application of be¬ 
havioral ar>d implic ative verificatory methods t o specific pro blems ■ 

The answer to the first question seems clear. -J&hat knowledg e we have ga rn ered thr 
out h uman history has been the, jccault- of..-culient-.oLiser’-Uxtion,_ and carga.uj.~ g' 
upon the results of su ch..observation. The history of science toils the story .(. 
onr-affigXe:' th© attempt of the part of patient men to learn as much as possibly 
selected areas of interest. The basic,.interest does _npt uppjsllJip.,.de__ 


aix; 



yet tc_pcc.ur, but. also, records of events 
the pen of Warren T... Vaughan concerning develo;.®ents in the field of endocrinoi 
indicates the interrelatedness of information as well as the significance oi pr 
bilifcy in the search for reliable information- ’’True progress, had perforce, t 
success in the isolation or separation of the secreted substances in pure form. 
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..he substance experiments.Lly, just as we stu.; 


then we are in a position to stuay 

other drug such as digitalis, morphine, a tropin or easeara, by observing the 
of animals to its administration and the response of persons who have been 
be deficient in some one of the internal secretions, to its use as a cure*. 
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well that he can oroduce it synthetically which is 
he can predict what will occur if he adds the proper exemenws ^ J 

tions. It is patient, tireless work which or spares the way 8LS i? AAA"‘fie 

in hivhlv important fields such as medicine and surge^« *i- ; .: 7V-- 

in no-gniy i.«-.ux « .... { - pt t h»v have been instrumental xnpb 

have adopijscL-tas—n«-w--mentaijj4 r '., *n laot, «W 
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This much, then. we may accept as true? Knowledge in the field of medic \ ie has • ' 

steadily, with resulting benefits to long-suffering humanity since research stud.• 
and oracticing physicians adopted the new mentality; since they le? rnea to rely 
the methods of behavioral and implicatory verification in the investigation of • - 
causes and cures of diseases a s well as the conditions of health The came met:, 
were employed in agriculture and food production so that today it is possible t • 
vide not only more food but more adeauate food for a good portion of the human r 
The long story of the advances made in adding to human welfare in terms of behu 
and impliestio 17 verification may be found in any history of the several ficir'.- 
as in histories of science. 20 A new chapter is in process of unfoldxuent when .r 
nuclear fission may be utilised more fully to serve the peaceful rather b.ur; th-. 
aggressive tendencies of humanity. But this new age, as the preceding, will 
most rapid strides in terms of the new mentality applied to specific problems il 
proximate goals. The evidence for this may be found in any handbook describing t 
discovery of nuclear fission, and its application thus far, 
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It was stated above ,21 that in order to establish the truth of the hypothe-io 'hi' 
thinking is more efficient, under the control of the Presupposition of -Vo 
Realisation than under that of Pinal or Absolute Realization;, it was nece: 
present evedence that (i) such efficiency has in actual fact occurred in ap.tcifi 
areas, and (ii) that the nppn-n;;eh may be made to the areas designate, 

’’cognitive quest for God !l V.'e turn now to this second fact wha 

It does not appear possible to attack this problem directly. The reason 
"all of the exponents of the Presupposition of Pinal Realization presuppose th t 
is in whole or in part of such nature that behavioral and implicatory verif.V V 
methods cannot be applied to the investigation either of His nature or e>is- -r. 
This apparently makes impossible any reasonallc discussion of the problem 0: 

The response is always ready: "But God is not such a reality as can be so invest: 
gated." This assertion can be met and denied, but in order to do so it would ne 
essury to do the following. C.±T define the nature of religion, and establish i 
definition in cognent terms: (Si) examine in detail the character of the ta-v 
divine realities which were factors in the experiences of religious bshsvv. 

The problems involved in this cannot be dealt with simply or briefly 

However, there may be another way of meeting this problem. If the exoonep* t - 
Final Realization assert that behavioral and imolicatcry methods 01 vertii: 
not applicable to the investigation of the problems related to God, we may .. • ■ 

what methods they propose to use. If these methods prove to be unsatisiVc, 
there is at least presumptive grounds for accepting methods which have proven in¬ 
efficient in other areas. 


The exponents of Final Realization, i.e., those who accept the logic 01 .hUso-u^.- 
Transcendence, as a whole and tae adherents to the logic of Partial immanence, 3 r. 
part, depend normally upon revelation as the source of their information cone 
God It will be granted by many of them that some information concerrung 
otl ained by means of oehavioral and implicative reasoning, but it is prim*; 

to say, evide nce is presented to show that human efforjs to_ 

•ttner tnr.n ->r tpatenaa are HalT«ctiv». 

3 ,L j 

they turn to revelation. 
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infection, \ii) the etiological factors responsible for it; or (ii:i j t 
the disease may be controlled? And the answers to these several, quest- 
in the negative. Reliable knowledge was not obtaindd in that fashion, 
today will admit it. Furthermore, what about the. status of the realib 
Febris, a personification of fervers, especially malarial fevers? She 
the disease, but cured it when certain condidions were met.27 Again, 
agreed among contemporary Occidentals that such an indivic 
accompanying etiology and prognosis cann.ot be given serial 
whole complex of ideas -oes not belong within the context 

The conclusion to which the facts apparently drive one is 
in the past did little if anything to further mankind’s at 
himself or his environment» There are those who believe i 
hindered the quest for knowledge and this may well be the cas 
for us to pass judgment upon that matter. 

"Did fchis_approach further mankind's quest for knowledge.; did it increase the cor- 
nitional'sgfficieacy-.o-f .human minds-or- not?" 1 And the answer i-r:i the 

negat ive or neut ral. It is evident that this was not the way to learn more about 
malaria j the attempt to find its etiology in a given God was undoubtedly a micciu.i a. 
quest- Knowledge of such entities or events comes by means of slow, oresistsfU and 
patient, observation of conditions and comparison with the demands of a given hyoco 
namely, in terms of behavioral and implicative verification. But the other questj - 
still remains: "What about knowledge of devine realities?" 

What happened in the case of savage and ancient peoples? Did the metanoesis of the 
Trobriand Islanders, for instance, further idioir quest for knowledge of God? They 
attributed diseases to sprites, demons and other supernatural beings.. Among them v 
"tokway," a wood-sprite which lived in tress arid rocks. It was believed to steal f 
from the fields and yam-houses, and to inflict slight ailments upon persons, a 
second group* consisted in "mulukq&usi" or flying-witches, believed responsible fen 
rapid and violent diseases.. The third of the supernatural or extranatural reuilhie 
accepted as responsible for diseases was the "Tauva’u”, whose activities resulted. 1 
epidemics =28 It is difficult to see what, if any, contribution to the growth of kn 
edge such hypothetical entities made. Obviously, they do not represent actualities 
as they are conceived by the Trobrianders. That diseases occurred is factual; that 
such diseases may now be diagnosed and in most cases cured is also factual,. Berk—Us 
prope ss.jLroii! mystery to understanding does not appear to have been the r«ad through 
aisfcanoesis; it was instead the result of research and investigation by men train ed 
inNshe-new--mentality. 

The same conclusion must be accepted in the case of the Romans of the Augustan Age- 
The belief on Dea Febris does not appear to have furthered our quest for knowledge 
of God today.. This goddess would not be listed among the sources of our present Go 
concepts.. That she may now be considered an early attempt to relate the healing fa 
in our existential Medium with God as now understood by many people may bs true., B 
so far as furthering our present theological knowledge is concerned, we see little 
any -value in this conception. She may possibly have furthered our information of ■ 

disease of which she was an individuation, but i&edie&i authorities would find this 
difficult to believe* 
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fi'{\ be granted that ancient mcumoesis made little it' - n- 
[growth of contemporary knowledge concerning God^ wha 
'the methods proposed under the Pres opposition oi 5 trim 
-OOcTS concepts are by definition based ipon •- ome form oi 
This is the only conclusion possible in the face c the: 
reality not subject to Investigation by the normal beh«> ^ « 

Verificatiory methods, n so far as God is transcendent; th,.u 
between God and the cosmos are governed by the principle oi c 
and qualitative difference, methods other than behavioral and ^ 

be used in the attempt to determine either the nature or existence or rot c . 
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Howe ver .. the expon* r as i- 

to rest in ultimate inedibility. They the ter ore proceed .o ,eli - •• , 

deal about God, The r— - ** . R, “' 1 ' 

is bv definition .mo -.Wcanoesis if revelation 

method or means whereby Information is made ava.,la,.v e 

natural or normal .ways. Perhaps a brief analysis ox , 

d° scussioh of revclawt ! help to make this pomt cle 

view of historical rela t ive which asserts there is no way oi tb-mmg 

God except from the standpoint of some historical community, 

seal limitations of all thought about God demand that theology beg . 

with and in an historical community, its limitation as an M>q«>ry .> ;•*« 

of the object of faith require it to begin in faith and therefore kT \~ 

faith. since there is noother. Because God and taith belong - oget 

point of the Christian theologian must be in the faith or the Cbrssuai; ••omn 

directed toward the God of Jesus Christ, Otherwise to atandpomr wjll b* • 

of some other community and another God., T h «r* *• no neutral standpo. >.« 

and so faithless situation from wWch approach can he made to f.hat w«*n. . _ 

inseparable from faith. ”29 From this standpoint, jSljejiuh* « a a. AJ 

ationto mean “that something has happened to us ?.n ouv hrsio.y 

ditiohsraH-mnrtMhid&g crndWamrbUgh'this happenutg we are gabled« 

apprehend'what we are, what we are suffering and do mg 

temiaiities are.. What is otherwise arbitrary and dumb tac become 

intelligible and eloquent fact through the revelatory event, -c me ) 

thk revelation furnishes the practical reason with an adequate storUr^ggy 

it may be said to be validated.” 5 

Tfeus-ia^-.revelHt.inp wnnlri appear-m-m^n Jij the adoption ofh* 
iativism as presumably tra*. and 

of the western world of some event which serves to organize anv u. . 

£Jblem S £man degliny. Historical rolativiem deee — • ; 

very .well the demand* Tor obeo ^^ rf^nty, ? nd we shall soon - < rb*t 
btthr recognized this fact. The se ^M^ ggestton, the use b, an 
to organize arc! illaminatelarge bodies oi interpi etea < xp"--»-' 
course, what M iss Dor othy F.wmet described as the use of analogy me , 
physical thinking. A given analogy is as etui, and serves, ro y ^ *.*••*;’ ' 

can orgarfese fraitfally large bodies of data. But Niebuhr ' ' ./ 

much larger meaning from his analysis. He asserted that the ev,:e, wluu, 
occurred was a « 8 eli^cl PJS in^o^.at eternal kvoW who ^ 
knowing of ourselves^ 2 ^R ev el^on^e mom,rA m which we ^ . . ; 

lag selves to be judged not by o«vselves or our " 

tfee final secrete of heart;;, rt- 















' finding'’ Is "realized in us only th- ougb th« faith ■ 
is a personal act of commitment * of conf de*ue and trust, not a bete; 
about, the nature of things. M Perhaps a si*miliar - of his arginmeti >■ on. 


vantage point: v.111 clarify the position before us, 

rriarivtam. and upon this batik s 

arrives at..an ultimate commitment. ' Ti e belie ve s’ ojm-. can oi- Iy >: 
o r fTtdgeHintcr m.s oi the vaUi«s-etr..]Ui!a..i^ra ditio n a Accordingly, b; a ■ 
of faith or commitment, he accepts what, is central to this trad: ilor a~, 
final in both valuatioual and epistemological matters. For him as a mem¬ 
ber of tire Christian church, the decisive event in Christian history %v- 
the advent of Jesus Christ. This, then, becomes the no"— in whose 
terms all important, matters are decided. The .Christian's experiev . h o* 
God must be interpreted in terms of the Biblical concepts, as fchest are 
ill am mated by the life and teachings of Jesus. Niebuhr is careful to d?s 
sociate himself from the Ritschiian Christology in which Jesus is giver, 
the value of God. For him it is the self-“disclosure of God interpred • 
terms of the life and teachings of Jesus chiwh constitutes the final . cr- 
fcainty for the Christian. 




If this ana lysis of Niebuhr 11 s theory of revelation is. iair, tilStP. rev.laticc 
may b &defjhte d as the absolutizing of a given, h istorical t radition, and <• ■. i 
idly of certain specific events within it. And it mast be r^!hember«d uw : 
this absolutizing is based upon the acceptance of historical relativism, v, 
presumably, desni.es the possibility of any such absolutizing, U or v < i 
consider Barth's statement in the opening paragraphs of bis contribution 
a. symposium on the same subject, i. e., revelation, he will see-t hgr. Bar - - 
has specific ally ac cepted the Christian tr adition , espe cially its Biblical 
phases, as such art absolu te, ft is something which 1-lUl C!Ui i»w.u uwp os. 
and unless one is a member.of the "posses slag n community, he lias no 
right to speak or judge. 35 |6einhold Niebuhr, in bis study of competing 
conceptions of history, accepts ''the Christian view" as final, and devot* 
more than half of a book in this area to the development of the relevance 
of this view to the final understanding of human life. * b 


The question before us is not whether in actual fact the specific events : . 
Christian history constitute the central truth about reality. It is thfo^~ 3fiDy? 
offWi-ft ahaalati«iaf>a( a phase .of kmafi history, ha ve upo n the pro 

blems of increasing Cogiiitional Efficiency? Let us note, firs?, that this 
absolutizing of the Christian tradition constitutes another statement of tfrv_ 
ontological presupposi.ti.itt> of Final Realization. As such, it is not subject 
to. validation or verification, since, as we noted in the early sections of rh-. 
article,, ontological presuppositions cannot be verified or disproved, thev 
do nets fate assertions concerning the nature of reality which determine t 
nature of data... They are, therefore, determinants of cogency, and as ^ j •, 
are not properly transformable into propositions. 

Another problem emerges in this attempt to build an absolute system u>o 
the grounds of historical relativism, is is that H Richard Niebuhr has 
not analysed historical relativism adequately. Acc ording to histori cal 
relativists, the historical situation has the following effects upon, cogmtton, 
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produced by the cull.are and the tradition 

This we are prepared to grant* ir> pai:t 0 Bat it hmr.sl be remembered liuu 
traditional concepts l:o not serve adequately^ new «. oneopts as well a - «•••'. 
methods are invented,? So important is this that some sociologist- v/oald 
make invention a key-*--concept in interpreting cultures.. As ox e *o«- oi 
stated Its - 9 The e«sence»-.nf_cnlliire is an-entior , n -> 7 Unless one 
to assert that cultures are static., he mast accept Invention of coi «• tpls * - 
well as of instruments as a factor in cultures and the traditions whim, a* 
velop within them* 2E this is accepted,, the basis for the abso) v* //*»g o 
given events within a tradition becomes questionable. Finally,, ard r- . 
most important, is the fact that some problems must be solved .in ; < *;<•- 
terms in every cult are,, By way of an example* one may confide-* t • > o 
covery of nuclear fission and the development of the atom bomb, t u ■ 
granted that the discovery of nuclearffission co uld loot have occur r, 
did in any other culture than that of the west* H .t was an outgrov'th : 
development of modem physical science,, and no culture other ~\,u 
ern had reached the stage where this was possible* Further rao * 
that its iir&t application was in terms of an atom bomb was determ, 
the conditions in the western world* a there bad besm no world vmi 
is highly doubtful that an atom bomb would fevebeen developed , ;* 

exigencies of the situation facing both Germany and the Allies d<n r: . ..i 
that the first use of nuclear fission was for destructive purports. * ? >Uv 
is true of historical relativism, hi this specific instance* But w be* c v- 
asks the questions Did western culture determine the nature of atom ., 
and the specific condition under which an. atom bomb was developed, : ^ 
situation is different., L e t us answer the second part of the qi,vsi oi cir 
It is probably true that the state of western technology determined 3? .e ? yp r - 
atom bomb developed* Given a different form of technological societyU 
is possible that a different type of bomb would have be#n invented,, M; 
information is too meagre at this point to make any judgment here„ ^ 
merely pointed out that the type, oi bomb actually made was probably i v * 
mi^ed by cultural conditions* Bsst when one asks whether or Inot the 
of uranium is due to cultural conditioning 9 the answer appears to be de^i* 
itely negative* J\tom.s have presumably existed from the first £orm*?ior 
of matter* and their constitution has apparently remained unchanged since 
If nuclear fission is to occur, the conditions for such action will be the. 
same whether atoms are secured in China* Russia or the United State- , c 
for that matter, whether they come from a half millionlyears ago,, or c *- 
still tmknowa tomorrow, Historical relativism is true in ce rtain pha • es c 
history or culture,, particularly where mau"s rr-'-por.^u^ uu -•. 
are important J Historical relativism cease*- to be relevant* to any s £»* 
cant degree! when the factors investigated are non-psychological iv riv^a: * j 




K fcbfe summary be-true, then historical relativism may be .* 

determinant of God ^concepts to the extent that (i) society determ nes eu ^ 
concepts' are believed to be most satisfactory* and £ii]> those vvbach are >a h 
subjected to critical investigation* H 9 however 0 God is mare thari a 
factory idea utilized within a given religious tradition^ factory other -io..*u 
historical relativism may become important* In mzt 9 even the ^satisiiacTr^- . 
God®co 3 acept may become satisfactory grounds othr.r than hi- 7 or t wl i-o■ ■■■' 
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Catholic Neo*"-Scholast;'.' ism a. -i Cr> -\s theology ’evtloped ox- r> E 

pcan continent, e> eu though they iave ; ><•. ; .r c:ene.i' '• di-ver- 

lieves it possible to find an absolute, sX Neo-Soholast'.eism -*pi > • e 
Aquinian^-Aristotelaimsm as its absolute, and the Cr s:.s iheolo; x 
their absolute within the New Testament seen through Reformation 
apparently have two absolutes validated by the same ; rat; i:.o. 'IJj' 

rippSilT to be c t **ite embarrassing since iUtLiirst commandment o* / u o 
is; Thou Shalt' have no other.,Absolutes before, me. 


There are,, then, grounds for serious questioning of the attempt «o t > 
absolute ontological i-_ «.-s oppositions t*pon historical re.lat.-.vi^m 
Karl Barth nor ffeiiihold Niebuhr wtbtld appear willing to accept I 
Niebuhr’s proposal, Relnbold Niebuhr seeks to justify his adopt ■■ • 

Christian tradition as absolute- jpb rr p v ag m a l l c"gn rara?T -v x _dt^ th 
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prelmary interest here is not which, if any, 

the Pres opposition of ..p'Eiial or Absolute Real?. % at ion is valid,, vv ha . 
cate.d our belief that it is impossible to do this. Our question H s 
What effect upon increasing cognitional efficiency' does the. adop t o 
Presupposition of Final Realisation hayp? If this question is FskeST •*< 
there wccild appear to be but one conslusion, namely, that any attempt. • 
pose finality upon human, thinking has a detrimental effect upon the vr- • 
of those concerned.. 


Charles Gtiignebert, commenting on the Catholic Reform which follow 
the Protestant Reformation as follows; "'Nevertheless a. terrible r.mp- ud< 
affecting all the future, had ben committed at Trent under the '.mi c c« o- 
the Jesuits, who were immutably persuaded that they possessed abno' ' f > 
truth. Not only had Tradition been declared equal to Scripture ’which ch 
nitely cat short any attempt at reform of the Church teaching in the Prol¬ 
iant direction) but the Council had also defined and formulated fceverylhi, . 
contained in the faith from this traditional point of view, and bad ran? .-d 
work done under the authority of the Holy Spirit. " 4 ~ He concluded Vus ir.6 
meat of this action by noting that “’for this reason we may maintain that - 
the efforts of the Council and the Jesuits saved the Catholic Church m the 
great crisis of the Reformation, they prepared her decadence and ovt rtb* • 
in the future by deliberately depriving her of the indispensable faculty ol 
readjsaetment to the changes going on around her, by means of which ;b< 
hitherto insured her survival, " 4 2 


Tfee quoting of authorities to the effect that the Catholic Reformal . rr,< 
the stifling of research except under Church guidance os within the ■ 

toal framework adopted by the Chard)., is not. in itself the kind 01 proof v 
seek. One may find many instances of attempted repression of freedom, * 
the actual realisation of such aims in tbe history of the Roman C hticr? * 
GdSgaebert s s final chapters, and of course in a study of the apologetic, ati: 
of tbe Church itself in the lace of this changing -world. The history o Prot 
estautUm is not without its own pages describing the suppress***-', of • *dov - 
of thought and in some instances of the destruction of those w o d »ted to oi-i 
repression., indicative as results as these instances may h* the coghd-or, 
basis for this lies in the adoption as final of a give* 'niellc- • -tl • •• • m.-worl 
or %’ystem. 











Leo XI0. published h: a ertciyciical on "The Restoration. ox GUr; ofcn.e-. P> in 
sophy, according to the Mjjad oi St, T,jOma* Aq :.dnas, *•.'!:<• Ao.geib: Oct: o> 

Lfco X3£U slated the .;a*« for ar adequate philosophy noi only • ;> *■••«-!» >.-• npl- 
error , b it also "guard wlt-h religious care all t ruth.a taut norm, to us ■> 

Diviae tradition. and resist those who dare attach them*”44 f-i 

the Scholastic philosophers* and St. Thomas a.- the acunow-b-di?./ <; nv— 

them all. Xn fact, he wrote at the Council o ! Trent* the Sum.v>: i. ••• 

Thomas "lay open, on the altar, with the Holy Scriptures and >-'u o< 

Supreme Pontiffs, that from it might be sought counsel and rear.o.< - 
answers. u 4- He concludes Ms letter by recommending strongly ; . •? 

the leadership of the Catholic Church should apply themselves so . , = 
afeiois of the wisdom of St. Thomas, ”<ir.d to spread it as far a.G go i a. 
the safety and glory of the Catholic Faith, for the good ot society, d f >: 

increase of all the sciences, And .the teachers whom then n < •' to 
should be charged with the same, responsibility, This meant in T'-uu 
the T ko mas tie philosophy received the highest commend at oi ru d - o ••.•>. 
which required that it be given serious attention wherever the Roma r - 
Church extends its away, 

2a Ms dis cuss ion of Absolu te Pres opposit ions« C o 0 f . o 

w%*Etf Have. historically, determined the cour se of mod g .r n •> ■:;-.. 

cOj^se which has, in return, been developed by the sanjis acL u<. T ^ 

is .the Newtonian formulation.. "Some events have causes.." 1 • ■ -. -- C.-,. 1? _ 

” that all events have cause?* *• and the .tCS d is the •" ■**»>;.*, 
that "no events have causes,” 4 ^ m The question, then, which sho Id b> 
raised is this 2 Where ip. these several presupposition, does the ba. ••• pfe < 
oeophy of science of Thomas Aquinas belong? The. answer to this % • 

may be determined by observing that the TfcomasfcEu system was ft- ore -ig 
teleological in character, and that the end toward which all things moved 
was God. 2a the Summa Contra Gentiles, he asserts that "all thing- << re¬ 
directed to one good as their last end, ”48 Even evil is placed within the 
context of universal teleology. This is done by asserting that evil is toot 
withla some good, and the good is always a cause of something, 4"-* r\u-?;>-<- • 
more, God is not only the end toward which all moves, but fey His oro* >d> ; 

He ”governs and rules all things,” jCh LXTV}, The conclusion„^Tb.e 
that given the period in which he lived, Thomas Aquinas would assert v- -|. 

Ka»i. that "all events have causes,” and God is the Final. End or Cu *****—' 

% tMs analysis of Aquinas is sound, then the acceptance of St. Thoms« 
the philosopher whose system is to govern men in their scienfih<. thkdwng 
means the continuance of universal causality as final. But, as CollHgwood 
pointed out, the- Absolute Presupposition that every event has a »•-...- ,s 
longer operative in. much modern scientific thinking, S«ch thinking is govt ,- - , 
fey the Einstebaian presupposition thatno events have causes In oifec r wot-'/ 
the element of necessity presupppsed by Kart ao longer obtains. The d"- 
t taction between cause and law is important. He the case of cause, event 
occur because it is necessary ffor them to do -so, They are within a tele¬ 
ological* causal nexus, and are thus determined. In the case of moderi 
physics, for example,-, tv-assis are observed to oc<-:ar la-ap_» -ays. _ Ft,,... 
act" according to ”law” and ».ot as a result of ca-ise. r '* The abs 5 oL« i mg ot. 










/'. Physics and Book g : j. gt h:ly Mata-phy 3 ice raeia'.j: t Kw.: 

;.p.k .gtogr^a madp possible by modern phyalvs wo ; .i'ld appear to 
hampered* ;if. u.ot PTv.v entx-sci er*.ti> ri*.ly» 3?tie Aqs T'aa.u..-Kai':,s.aa me 
VvOjid sEsas additional i:arapll<‘.at:.rti;.9 ■;.» ao. already coropUUs&cad 
is this \vh:”.c:fv. p r «s urn ably prompted :■% recent hisv.oria.ff ox 
5J More important for \%a is the fact that the whole of the scheme 
was i'tame(S iii accordance v-lib. A--'?, 3 fcofcle-» logic and science. f 


toown already fchro&gh, eompeatixums,. acquired a wider infi.ue.t-ce 
syMtesis of knowledge was attemfcpad. Based cs». the syllagism., 
to give rigorous proof from perfectly certain premises* ft led :u. 
the idea. ©fr-Kaowled ge derived from intuitive axioms on the 
authorityof the Catholic Churchmen* the other,. U was King: 
adapted to lead men to or guide them in the exploratory iuvestfga 
nature. s, 51 This .historian. of science is stating what should be ev 
to all serious students* namely, that within every system as in <»•< 
and •«3«Uttre there are strums Which develop and for which some t 
adjustment must be provided. The ideal of perfect knowledge, rvi 
assumption that finality could be achieved* wbald' rneah'the end of 
of approach wMch 'has"’made ’modern science and its practfdal e.jfp 
in thclyahlogy po asibie,. ~. 
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The story of the detrimental effects of the absdtitii&ing of .Aristot.lt apo 
development oil experimental science is too well known to require ret* 
Perhaps the earliest of these was that in which Galileo demonstrated « 
imenfcally that the weights of given bodies does not determine the veto* 
with which they €«&» ,8 Bodies were thought to be intrinsically heavy o 
aaad to fail or rise with velocity proportional to their heaviness or tig? 
because they sought their natural places with varying power, te. l$9h 
Galileo* repeating a» experiment of Steviims* dropped a te*c-~poue,d w« 
and a o»e->-pound weight together from the top of the. leaning Tower o 
and showed the incredulous onlookers that* heavy or light* they »tr««i 
ground simultaneously. **52 The story of the attack of the church of hi 
upon Galileo, and the Protestants sharing with the Roman Catholics -h 
attack* is still depressing reading, II: is a sad commentary upon the : 
eraace which too often springs from the attempt to make any system a 
lute. Aae one cannot say that the world has outgrown such attempts, 
attack .upon the teaching of organic evolution in. various states? In. the l 
S fates during the third decade-os this century 5 the impression of ib.oo.gi 
Italy under Fascism; in Germany under the national Socialists, a ad tfe 
present suppress on o€ thought in. Russia under the doctrine of the at® 1 
*s.fc-ss of the Communist- ’ideology* are- examples in the so-called 
parts of th e earth whenever the adherents of Finality beemme aonoeii 
political or economic powers now available to mas, The fact woeild ?- 
established that the Presupposition of Filial Re-aiination const?fates a < 
the growth of. knowledge so essential to the welfare of tins 
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^ztioiTfes its ows 14 is by CoUmg^/Ood, fc&rj-.t 

preeasq^ treated a& absolute by eemtornpo^a^y' ft?; 

Today# the that ** 2 »o have ca:^e«," i; 

a.£&epteel pre#isttmadbl jr* as «ucfe, Ho^e^ax 1 .; &# v,>e iuoted abo'^e^ pi 

a^ppositio^si are a^^e-pted rmd utilised precisely became ife.ey ar« tbe 
avail#,foie which appear to tbe eogBitJve ooest ox tfee 

TMs was -st&fced precisely s?-=. : f He g:r 
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of. physical haeic<-.. 
i.jjTgest new «••• ptI'imcai and lead to the dis> o* c.r\ o nev pbo- omc • ■ v 

lftws, ‘*54 i.Q vvT’ .:i could have bev.j added,. M i-ev.-- - ers oi pTesuppo >..t o»" 
Th f: elm r>f ardent - i fir thinking - ? s t he * rwp -~* old ' ■[;), i ' < • 

miration as precisely as possible >.or the aature o. n % objects ; -d< 

• 

i'i i s not that of arriving 

presupposes what they do n.ot disco*, er, narnely 5 • static uxuver*•. 
evidence eolletted pointed toward soch an existential medium, ihi * 
they would accept the conclusion and utilize it as £tiliy as pc: . '.b>v 
evidence does not point in that direction,. Consequently. was e- • o •: 
pended to prove this wo aid be considered thoroughly detrime r * 1 -s 
of providing much needed knowledge to help man in bis attempts < 
at a more satisfactory existence. 
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more general.. Myths consist in stories told for various purpose y> ■ 
haps some of them are tales told merely lor the enjoyment of the , ,.vt, n 
and hi.s audiences. Sn many instances they have value in placing the pr <••••-■ 
situation in some context which, for the culture, is meaningful 4 -« tdy 
of the myths of the Trobriaad islanders, ^ and those gathered by Pa.-i. 
Radio from his studies of the American Indians, will ^e.g.gest th.n: wb«u- 
there islnormally a reference to t]ue.'«»ai«ao'rdinary ) iijr-rTr-not trur, jj;, t /htr 
. XtTS ■-■cof-tnatr. le necessarily df - Y*- ne -' Mag 

in these sstoriesT Sociologists Jveatd.. to, view myths as forms o» .socl-il ■- or ■ 
trol. Stories are told which employ emotions Id fhfttre'JTHW yDC?«J*r*;.ntv- 
gratiT‘*e""'ar)d socXillv- useful institute ns and to develop loyw.lt > and d- •r-. :-or« 
to the social, group itself, ^ As owe sociological text states it* "Every 
social order is held together by a system of myths, a term we use to 
designate the value-impregnated beliefs and notion© that men hold, chat 
they live by and live for, No society car^na^CMtali rit- greg- ox stability 
unless. the myth -■**}»©» which it of l a. w - --.or ppyi'p r^ oi ; r ' dot-, 

and so on->» r emain as fimdameat-ad valuta, for man,, •*6l These sociologists 
widen the definition to include the basic beliefs oi a. society which wovd h« r 
qaite difficult to justify if one studied primitive groups. Tpere f ■> a d -tim 
tion between myth as Malinowski and Radin consider the mar.ter, and < b< 
eommon*8enbeliefs which govern some, at leuae, o? the act >c 

















t£al fr> social existence among the Trobr : end s bmcte ■ ami the A me-? • 

Indians* 

At the same time., the definition presented s. hows the anteresr _.x\ -.ooal 
trol iu this area characteristic of many sociologists,. 


■' i ■ 

my£*b.s 5.*** the form a 1 at ion of Ghr i s tlan ^ ° '» nc > or ^ ^ ^ ^ : s ‘5 ° v ’ ° * ; 

“Wfiereas"the potential truth contained within a given myth is <.rmpt:a• *.<-■-d 

functional value soon corner to the fore.. Reinbold Niebuhr be \ e 
the solution of our present deplorable situation depends upon the ve-in=- 
statement* of the Christian view of history, ^ Roger L.> Sh-mix ^-chir-.s i; 
same point of view, and is prepared to use the word n myfcb n in preter* u.: 
to "saga” or n drama 19 * 63 Bat his like t h at o f mebuhr, l# per¬ 

sonal and social, not cognitive o Or perhaps one should say that b s prrnv » 
interest is placed upon the soierjLologiual rather than the epistemolog 
values t'otmd in the Christian tradition. From a somewhat different theolo 
gical standpoints Bernard E* M&Iand adopts 11 myth” as an indi&pensabb 
strument in his attempts to provide a framework within which Chr/at^n • , 
may recover some cf its pristine power. '** 


With this attempt to recover whatever socially*-cohesive and person, U< 
integrative power Christianity has had at any of its creative periods, 
must express profound sympathy. Previously we have looted tl -t i r :«,.g* on 
has at least three phases or aspects The Hr*1 is-f?.mcv.io»s the cor lr±- 
butions wSIcb reHgian&Jhave mads to in divi dual and social ex. ••«■- 
second is int e ~rpr.etatiau.-Oi* rainto r prNationg the attempt »o amdecste,-d s*. 
fully as possible tbenature of the individual person* the culture of wte\.;h 
he is a part.* and the nature and existence of Gnd or divine beings The 
third consists in techniques or overt behaviors designed to vurfcher mate 
qdest for the values believed available in religion in terms of the accepted 
conceptions* Myth., && defined hy the person s mentioned above, bel ong to 
the tec hnique ph& s&sd rel igion .. As such, it is pragmatically useful devic 
d^sfg^d* fo farther the religious q**»est, B ut any attempt* to mak e myth 
cQgnitively determinative oi the truth ot. the concepts which it may ;:o-e«v 
subject to the criticisms leveled against the adherents of Pariia? Immat.u; 
Th g„arg am exit f rom myth is pragmatic^ j;s v alqe lies in what :,i can do r.o 
transform theories. into functional beliefs,, A# t y attempt to 3eJT r ec the; nah. 

what is pragmatically useful faces the devastating tact that 
different cultures find pragmatic value in conceptions o£ the nature of God 
whbfe. are diametrically opposed to one another * At another level, the my* 
oi Capitalistic Democracy is confronted by the 99 myth" of Commute 1 st ideol m 
and one appears to be as functional as the other. Yet* each contains «v teg¬ 
menta which deny important elements in the other 0 Both cannot be «<* u* 
reports of the realities considered,. There would.appear.to. .bg_l^ttle J a 'V^ 
cognitive valw.e in myths. slo- matter how imported ^ social o r pn> sou ? ’ 
b Aiogt33iey may-faav in different colttires,^ A myth becam^:^ ^cels; 

■ after the primary cogmtlon al taak.haa^o^fgS pe rfgrmg^ .y Otherwise, tnr.y 
'Es” Whitehead points out* become at?, obstacle it* the of intu .UeciuaJ. pro 
gresSo^^ There does not appear to be any way whereby we car? escape rhr 
necessity for fi) clarification oi our hypotheses concerning God. evex?^ 
those embedded an myths, nor for v 'ii) the verificatory '^.ctiv ytie > required 
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protean, Hi a.?* tan a tty oii tbein n* i >>.<J v ^ * p *o:< in 

at best, thec * 0 yuch facts mdi hc . u- which furlL■-i ■-•• <■- 1 

rnus t be my cJ c. to d c t er mi & t* p?v*. ••*:..?:*: 1 y how ;. xi 1 \ ■**• teb up. ^sv.st > v v i■ •■ 

H 2 *d.. $£ tbC- *U : '; ch-’-rji;C : tV*aJ.!. 3 .bl tr '..i Ci" ‘ -)t ( S Oil! y ?)3 rv^ f.i i .sa V. CC • , 0 .‘ 
ftiO fullest possible V^rtlue cI-Vcl lab*': CVOOCl* * He tOt IQ i. C?. O i's wh;. • b # X * 



u on analysis of severei "pragmatic” system*,, as used In Pan hd nror,.,i 
e^fee we discover that the basic assumptions or Tertiary P;^; : uiLh: : : 
consisted iu th e claim ..th at m»a!fLJJfi*a.£ ax%di& &a d& &i^ sa~Xx.*i*i.-- fi 
this we aieaa tlsfti in default of positive evidence to the eons*wry v. r>-* <•- < 
maaa needed must be assumed to exist., U man needed, or so he b< < • ■■ ■-'« 
the existence of. God as wholly or partially transcendent, and if • * 

to the contrary was lacking, it was considered legitimate to act ep» v? ■' P- 
of needs as evidence for the existence ox God so defined. Thxh p* •• j V f • 
is ontological-, makifcg certain claims concerning the nature or mar,, ‘•toe 
world and God. Furthermore, it was justified by Its moral and .*•* Uglov.- 
effects, tE PyOtestestf# believe God must be personal, both, l-r,*.* v xi >•*•• 
and immanent, in order to live as they believe they should, tfc*n» ! 
default of positive evidence to the contrary**-belief in God no denned v- - 
considered justifiable, ^o Using ehe same Tertiary Pyesuppos^uoi. * h£l 
Bahaists can calim that their conception of God is also justifiable; > v- 
presumably, Mayafcaaa Buddhists can do the same. The logic o* *i- ■- -.er¬ 
as defined in the Tertiary .'f^ooopposition of Partial .Immanence 
logic of efficiency in living, not necessarily in thinking. 3» fact, it 
common to say that "Lit* is, deeper t h a n Logic. 1 ' The -pre*yp£o« [ »o-< -. • 
places.prixnary emphasis upon efficiency in living as dtGwd byjg -■;'*» Z ro 

The Primary Presupposition of .Increasing Cogpitionai Efficiency, « s. > 
lined here, finds its justification t.« the efficiency of thinking. ?*■'■' ? ' '' 

of efficiency in living £& defers* gd ’ ti&.&fo&s hcB ti dete r minted, ^ T -~ 
differen ce b e.ts.ut-e,*n>ragmaH. svn srfl the logic ot <sTi.?.clfencjf <L-<5 t... '■"• 

t ion Ilea at thi s, point: The Pres opposition of increasing CogntaosMl E'/., 
ciextcy presupposes that efficiency in living depends, in tin tong r-n -P u; 
reliable, that is, accurate information, concerning the reabtie* opor- v 
life depends, and upon the nature of life j .vself, Where -v •'* *' 

is made primary? and reliable knowledge secondary , ef&cience i 
suffers. The so-called ” imaginary environment 5 ' of tbeRavage-. r*eopUo 
with ghosts,, witches and magical entities, may haw.- served she .'mm* 
who believed in it, B 
r t .:■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■ : 

d,~ 'Th-i* was true also of the healing gods ea ancient cv 

Belief in these healing gode may b*v* ass^gecS the ame'-.e.r.^ > : 'f ; ’ 0!i 

Immediate situations, and to th«-= extent *«rv«d the-r ‘ ; ‘-d • A " - '‘• a - ’ 











At the same time, sach belie; diverted a.U.eih : .or f rom a* .*! po; 

which health depended.. This prevented them i'rom at hie' ii o , ■■■> ont .-/>< 

over pathological factors which today enables western man :o; «• ■ 

times as long as they did, Ylal aes . i n the loi p ’ run, 'depend -ipo<- 
rr>nr; ( <K Qii. hlmw»M wa d his F!vi steqtbil Medium ., Such knov 

mTSsf be the first charge against his time and efforts, m due c o r>« 
the knowledge gained will result ir, the increase of his val H no< : -o- 
the particular individuals concerned, then of their children and 
ants. This is not pragmatism, in the narrower sense of efficiency 
living, ft is the intelligent quest for human values viewed in tb< p< >• -;.»* 
of the centuries, as conditioned by more adequate and relvib l 1-. uov. ledge 
r ealiti.ee, 

The Presupposition of Increasing Cogmtional Efficiency is thus or . • ;ed 
toward the verifiability and the verification of the congruence c- ccc. 
with the realities they symbolize,, designate,, qt denotes As - i h 
located at the level of the efficiency of human thmRang rather ; ' >.r 
immediate practicality. It is a type of "practicality, " which chav a. . 
pure science, critical philosophy, and reasonable religion. As k . t 
•should become part of the intellectual arsenal of religious thinkc - - v. 
would first understand what God is before they ask what values God rxay 
have for them. The question of divine values is certainly legitimate bn; 
it does not appear that it can fcu raised until we know what God s. 

The^TTsk rema£nu..£o show positively that the use of the Pres <ppos . o; o> 
PrftKftftsERTReaKaation and the methods subsumed under it can brirg u* 
closer to reliable knowledge of God, St is evident that the Presuppos. for 
of Final or Absolute Realization, demanding as it does both absolute ];> o v 
ledge and complete fulfilment of man ! s iVk*£iou8 interests, has r.ot prod 
the type of reliable knowledge acceptable to modern man.. For him, Cod 
concepts must be verifiable and verified, in so far as this is now possible 
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The application of the Primary P resuppo sition t 

: 

liiff Review, 1955, suggests that those Goo* concepts v;h? eh •• 
to immanent or partially immanent objective referents are to 
preferred to those which are wholly or absolutely trans-endr 
It appears to be possible to investigate the existence and n .r > 
of the former, whereas it do©3 not with the latter. And, inso¬ 
far as some verification of specific concepts can be achieved 
we shall be able to add to our reliable knowledge in this field.. 
The task of this article, then, is to examine the several 
oepti bno lu Tab-aermXae whi ch are in fact theoretically verifies)? 
am L whic h are not. 


I 

hat the object of our quest 

in sonf g^senae otne r than the cogaltlonal subject. In 1; ; 

Wocdhs languag e. God has semes form of "referential trap sc one j 
once", which means that God is in some real sense other than hJ 
human thinking or human thought 0 1 W© are not concerned with 
God as an ideal accepted for its religious value but with no 
objective referent. Wood’s suggestion contains a distinction 
which we need to consider. It is the distinction between "epist¬ 
emological” and "ontological' 5 object. The .e pistemological o bject 
is the conceptualisation of the ontological object to wElch the 
former refers.. Our analysis of the foundations of religious 
knowledge Is confined to the epistemological object as such. 

In this analysis we hope to determine the conditions under which 
the ontological object may be investigated fruitfully. But 
such fruitful investigation cannot be undertaken until the pro¬ 
blems at the epistemological level have been resolved. 

Contemporary Christian theology contains references to Goc 
as epistemological object ait three levels. An analysis of these 
three levels should permit us to answer the question before us, 
namely, precisely which God-concepts are theoretically verifiable 

'The first .form of epistemological object may be designated 
the perceptual^ The meaning of "perceptual” object depends, 
of-eburse, upon the definition of "perceptual". The perceptive 
pr ocess contains or includes the following elements: (i ) The 
presence in the perceiving organism of receptors, i»e., struc¬ 
tures subject to sensory stimulations (11) some form of stimulus 
capable of exciting the vario\is recepto.rs ; and (ill) some inter¬ 
pretation of the stimulus. Perception is possible only under 
conditions which provide for excitation of receptors. Since 
receptors are located both within the organism and at the sur¬ 
face, the source of stimulation may be either within or without. 
In either case, perception can occur only upon the excitation 
of some of these receptors. 

There may be some question concerning the excitation of 
receptors by memory linages, but this is not a matter of primary 











concern at this point T . ■■ ■ • _ g , ; _• 

of Usui— a ^, o i t« u. 1 a n - oi . mupp; t or s * This mo a; i. n&fc „he final 

source of stimulation was the excitation of interoeeptors or 
exterocopfcors* A similar problem emerges from the effects of 
the secretions of the ductless glands upon the several receptor: 
In thi3 case, the excitation is due to some chemical process 
which can serve as a stimulus in the same manner that light 
excites the optic nerve* In any event, the necessity of some 
form of stimulus to oxcite the receptors appeal's to be a cons tan. 
factor in the perceptive process. 


Prom this point of v iew , we may define a perceptual ob./e^' 
as any object or event capable of exciting receptors 9S£j^±hcn 
as perceptual objact must be such that some of the receptors 
fere capable of being stimulated by this "object" under given 
conditions* Some theologians define God as precisely such an 
object * Several years ago, j L. C ,. .Knudsop stated that God may 
be a perceptual object* Experience of God, however, depended 
upon the presence within man of certain mental structures which 
make such perception possible. He identified the experience 
of God with "the feeling of absolutes dependence", with "instinc¬ 
tive faith in the reality of the ideal, a religious a priori" 2 
Disregarding in this connection the questionable character of ih. 
Kantian analysis of mind basic to Knudson f s proposal, it should 
be observed that neither "the feeling of absolute dependence" 
nor "the instinctive faith in the reality of the ideal", consti¬ 
tutes an object capable of exciting any receptors of which I 
have knowledge. As perceptual events, they would appear to be 
quite indefinite and leave one with little if any specific in¬ 
formation concerning God as an objective factor 0 I once climbed 
Long’s Peak in northern Colorado, and from the top looked down 
its east face. Looking down some two thousand feet of the per¬ 
pendicular wall of rock, I felt something akin to Schleierraachor 
sense of absolute dependence". But I did not thereby immediate! 
rise to the sense of the absolute otherness of God presumably 
accompanying this experience. After a while, and under the in¬ 
fluence of my religious training, something similar this idea 
occurred to me. But this was an inference from what was to me 
a compelling and significant experience rather than a direct 
or even indirect perception of God* I perceived a vast empty 
space ending in jumbled rocks at the bottom, and bounded on 
thenear side by sheer walls of rock. From this perception, 

I "felt" something akin to awe. Also from this experience, I 
may have inferred something about the greatness and majesty of 
God. "Faith in the reality of the ideal" may be an inference 
from some or many experiences, some of them undoubtedly perceptual 
But faith as suet), is an attitude of the person rather than etrr 
object of perceptual experience* 


H* has also insisted that God is a perceptual 

object* In an early book, he asserted that "either God*is an 
object of sensuous experience, or else Ke is purely a system 
of concepts and nothing more".5 At the same time/ he recognized 
the obv ious fact ufaat God is not an object sucB as'T7e-normally 












r o meet onis objection, h© stat.ad .i&at Jlad .was a 
rea^iyy oi snch nature that he cannot be percai vpf] in terns 
of. our normal perceptual selectivity. So God could' only be 
perceived when w© broke through the habitual selectivity and 
became av?ara not of any segment of stimuli, but of all, The 
3-cate which he described would appear to approach that of mean¬ 
inglessness, since to be sensitive to every stimulus at the same 
* m@ woul « apparently mean specific awareness of none., X doubt 
very much that such an experience could be called perceptual 
3 J n ?® on ® °f essential factors in perception is integration 
of the meaning of a specific experience with preceding experience 
\anc a meaningless experience hardly permits this to occur. 


Wi©man soon became aware of this, and redefined his concept 
tion of perceptual event, Ha tlien defined it as "a structure 
01 interrelated events some of which must be perceptual ©vents” 4 
According to this definition, every event which contains some 
^perceptual events must be called a perceptual event J By the 
S5UB® logic, every event which contains some inferential" meanings 
must also be_called an inferential event. Thus the criterion 
ox perceptual evens proposed by Wieman lacks precision: The 
same object may be called either or both perceptual and Infer- 
eu uxal ©vent or object 0 And* If one ?*}..! ^hes to Include other 
factors normally Involved In such experiences* any given oblect 
or ©vent mar be called "physical”, "physiological”, or even 
social „ ~£ siach an inclusive definition of perceptual object 

■h 8ac<3 ©Pt©d, is doubtful that there are any objects or events 
wi)ich may b© called non—percoptual^j5 

tne 11 glit ox uhis discussion, perliaps we can clarify 
more fully the meaning of perceptual'object or event, hot us 
axamxjqo ..two^objects or events. The 1 first consists of the ves- 
C-i-gxal remains xound in a human body; the second, that which is 
called organic evolution* It is evident that the vestigial 
remains within a human body are each capable, under specific 
conditions, or stimulating various exterocoptors* We see, feel 
rL Si von organs, such as the vermiform appendix* 

aU ills She conditions required for perception under the nor;:,l 
meaning or chaw term. It is a concrete object embedded In the 
oody, suoject to sensory experience, and to interpretation as 
a more or less functional organ. 


. , ^ hat about organic evolution? It is by definition an attemot 

u0 interpret not only given vestigial remains, bub also a large 
number ox perceptual objects and events, some present and some 
rnnown only through writings, archeological remains, and other 
ic^pes oi data. We do not sense organic evolution; we sense ob- 
.jsccs v »hxch. when related meaningfully to other experiences leads 
to tn© inferonc© that a process of perhaps a million years in 
duration may be called, organic evolution. (tea zle w nintinn A/ 
jlz thus afl $j&£.Bj&qxxcq from pe^c^ptual for this 

purpose of placing. thee.e. experiences within a meaningful context . 

X suggest ohat the vermiform appendix, on the one hand, and 
organic evolution on the other, constitute sufficiently different 
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epistemological objects to warrant giving 
in the interest of clarity of thinking© 


JJ.*' J U! 




nt name: 


God does not belong within-the ca tegory o f perceptual ob ioo 
as just described-. Among the objects sensed and perceived * ther 
is none which is given the name "God” by any serious observer© 
Many are prepared to say that event X refers to God* but not 
that this is God© This means we must pursue this analysis forth 
if 139 are to arrive at a tenable theory of God as apistemologica 
object,. 


II 


The distinction between organic ©volution as an inference 
from observed facts and the specific facts observed suggests a 
second typo of epistemological object which mb shall call infer¬ 
ential or het-eroscopic* A m icro scop ic object is so small that 
it cannot be seen by the human eye without instrumental aid* ape 
cifically one which magnifies the minute object to observable 

proportions« A macros conic . oh jeat is, on the other hand* of 

such sis;® that it can be observed directly by the unaided eyes 
of man* even though some such objects are so far away that help 
is required to bring them within range of observation© \£n both 
eases* microscopic and macroscopic pbjscts are observable by 
moans of instruments now availabl&v But there are other " ab i 
which are not observable by any presently known instruments* 

They are sometimes called "scientific* 1 objects to denote the 
more ultimate constituents of the microscopic and macroscopic 
objects©6 I am not certain that they are precisely what fmean 
by hotoroscopic object© Further analysis may reveal the connec¬ 
tions between "scientific" and "heteroscopic' 5 objects© 

(Wo may approach this matter quite readlly by noting several 
God-concepts which have been developed historically)* According 
to Arl gtotl e * God was the Prime Mover who was real" but not. ob- 
spryable© The perceivable consisted of the world of meh and 
events considered as ‘Vove&bles’*« Such moveables were not con¬ 
sidered to be selfsufficient* Every moved presupposed a mover© 
The final or ultimate Mover was, of course, the Unmoved Mover 
of the Physics,7 It is evident that this Unmoved Mover was not 
a constituent of either the microscopic or macroscopic world 
since both wore in process of movement and change* The Unmoved 
may be said to have been operationally present within these two 
worlds inasmuch as ha aas the ultimate cause of all movement in 
both© But in either case, whether as Unmoved Mover as such, or 
as operationally immanent within the moveables, God was not an 
observable or perceptual object. He wa^uiin inference believed 
to be neces sary since Aristotle assumed that ©very moving object 
must have ’ 53 by thing other than itself ^Ar:' st Sl©» 

Unmoved Mover is thus an example of God aa heteroscopic Object© 

C„ Lloyd Morgan, in his first series of Gifford Lectures, 
stressed the fact of emergence* the appearance of the new or 
novel, "M ergenc e" w as his nam e, for the -preeees responsible for 
the appearance of different levels within the Existential "Medium 














He stated his basic conv 
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course of emergent evolution 
one discovers t hat God as Nisus ^_ t 


whol 

Upon analysis,„ _ 

is ayx intarpr-et&tioa- of .many £&&;.g ^r»i-,.-» rrr)X)itnr; tn,; >••<. •- 
Fit^st is the observed fact that there are hi »’n •> ~ evt-?. ■■■ 

^ii^roaiity beginning with matter* then rising to life and mind, 

It 5-S the "fact" that these ffirAQ _ lo-vel a are more or less dis 

cernible, and that the evidence points to the teaporal priority 
Of Bialiliflr .with more ultimate constituents., followed in time by' 
lifj£L*_j&nd finally* by.mind#-which gave rise to Morgan’s theory 
of emergence, But the fact of emergence was not considered by 
him to be ultimate* He believed that there must be that in 
the nature of reality which is resoonsible for the emergence o: 
emergent*j and that "Nisus" or - ft atrivi»#-«aa.-hia_ajaaa.^or this 
ultimate factor* 


It is evident that "God as Nisus through whose Activity 
emergen ts^ emerge" is not an observab3.e or perceptual object* / 
ftVhat is obser'y.able Is the phenomenon of levels: mat ter „ li fgr-^ 

a3Sd~.t al.hqo _.Sven life and mind are hardly observable in any gross 

sense of perception® At the same time* they are in part deter¬ 
minable by instruments available today* They constitute the 
perceptual objects to be explained*- -With these perceptual obleci . 
before him, Morgan inferred the "existence" of God as Nisus 
responsible, for ..their emergence® That this Nisus .is not observ 
able or perceptual would appear to be confirmed by the fact that 
other students of nature explain the throe levels of phenomena 
in other terras® Th e N is us is th us an hetercscoplc object* an 
object of such nature that it is not subject to perception as 
are microscopic or macroscopic objects* Whereas it is never 
observable, its existence is inferred from that which is observ¬ 
able* i.Thus hetercscopic objects are presumably actual and ex- Yr) 
istent non-perceptual realities whoso presence is infox’red Tvobrx? 
an analysis of perceptual data*J 


Prora this vantage-point, we may ask whether or not God as 
beteroscopic object is a "scientific" object as defined by Ritchie 
and Broad * They define scientific objects as the ultimate con¬ 
stituents of microscopic and macroscopic objects* Protons and 
electrons could be so defined when they wrote as such ultimate 
constituents * If the Existential Medium as a wh,pJL© may be con 
aidered a macroscopic object characterized by the emergence of 
eraorgents, then perhaps God as Nisus could be considered a scien¬ 
tific object* At the seme time", it is doubtful that Morgan 
would consider God a fourth level: Matter* Life- Mind and then 
God* G od was r ather th at Activity responsible for the em& '&QncQ 
of the three extant levels'* It would appear- preferable* if 
one xs interested in precision of definition, not to extend the 
meaning of "scientific object" to include what wo here designate 
as hatoro3copic 0 


God, 


as epistempiORL &gJ. obje ct, may be viewed as an het ef* 

hi•;call be considered to Vi 
existent, determinative, yet of such dimensions quantitatively 


o pcoplo object* As suchj 























.i o xvs oaniio'G Co obsGrvsd ano / i>:o "fercr? j.ved 

by any currently known instruments or' procedures’* Ji-s- heter>osg c 
-3 s . &1 b»- 6;Od _JL g . g o in . fe rusad-r eality» an inferenc e pased upon 
a:«d co^si^^afi._n®^esfl«ry"by perceived qtyj-qo ta - or "e vents 0 if, 
in some far-future, we are able to transform and perfect our" 
methods and Instruments, God as heteroscopic object may become 
a perceptual object« Before this can occur«, however 
w^-aiaa X l jl aaY a t o-, develop a qna^ ctat-lye 

whol^syb^fit... -At any rate, we are.in a pMoaloSaj where 

th® most we can say is that it may be possible fc g find 
to a pppo yt the claim that God aa ...he_t.er_Qgco.p l o object exists © 



preaict 


ne w a pproach to the 


III 


A thi^d type of. .epistemological object i-s- more-cUfficul 
define o In'“our examination of the God-concepts in the class 
ve&Lied "Absolute Transcendence",9 we noted that the exponent 
of such concepts asserted that there was no way whereby God 
be known by any form of observation or inferred from any sue 
observation® They reasoned in this manner because they bell 
that God as absolutely transcendent belonged to another orde 
of reality -than that of the human or the material, God so d 
,is both 

JAs an epistemological object, God. is 
terras of epistemological objects® 


U i<- O 


could 

n 


5»fined 


more-than^ and other-than man and the cosmic proc_ 

.... - - - -• disc opt ipuoua with other J 


knowledge" of God so defined comes through revela 
.av© called mstanoesis* ' We may have knowledge in 


jjfl&n ® s !? ] 

or jiiiat v?e have 

uSual sense of the historic figure within whom God presumabi 
incarnated . himself $ we may have similar knowledge of the doc 
merits within which we find information concerning Jesus Chri 


tioi 

the 


and we may have such knowledge concerning the ©resumed effec 
of faith in God so defined in the life of the church and of 
Christian persons„ But we must rely upon faith in revelatio 
ior both the nature and existence of God as absolutely trans 
dent a 


c- •?- ■* 


It 

this 

it.?*. 


is somewhat difficult to find a term which would character- 
type of epistemological object® It may be possible to 


iss 

uss ^Gialth_abj-eefc 31! '• to designate this category, but this woul 
to contusion since ob t ject"*of“>faith may refer to goals o 
life or to certain documents which contain the theology cal'* 

by one church at least r; Th© Faiths_ Eqt what it may be wort 

I snail propose another tens^^etasco_g^^^o.„de«ign«te such 
op^stomolo gi cal-o bj ee fc a, aa^usfisf'jiD,,. oAjop tiy © ref ©rent s wh l c 
ptlhgr _ than„ei:cher-Perp _entnal or . .he terosco pic objects 9 G: 
as metaacopxc object; would thus be an objective refSrehf who 
nature is not continuous with perceptual or heteroscouic obj 
md is therefore not subject to the same type of behavioral" 
applicative verification* 
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There are some similarities between hefe^ros cop i’ c < rid melasi; od ,: s go kct 1 - 
Both are -beyond by av> y avaliahif in«t?nmfln^3 of observa¬ 

tion and research. We defined the heteroseopie object as one whose dimensions 
and qualities are such that they cannot be perceived by our normal perceptive 
processes nor by any extension of them instrumentally, At the same time, heU 
oscopic objects are continuous with perceptual objects, Metasco pic obj ects. or. i! 
other hand,, are imp ercible and non-inf er able .from any perc eptio n and by deten¬ 
tion will be forever so. to other words., thes e are no theoret ossibih 

ihey"will ever be either perceptual or heteroscopic objects, Go«3L&S metasc op ■ 
ob ject is known only as. He reveals himself to man., The knowledge-p rocess Is 
from God to man,, arid not from man to God, 

We the^bave three epistemological object - , the heterosco; 

and the metascopic, The problem before us is that of determining which of thes* 

sdvtfTal epistemological objects is subject to verification, and to what degree, n 
an. earlier paper we outlined the verificatory process as we define ?,t m this Conner, 
tion. Verification consists in two broadly different operations.. The first 3s c lav • 
£i cation, or the analysis of the problem and the determination of the conditions re¬ 
quired for its solution.. The second is verificat ion proper Clarification includes 
at least four stepss {i| the determination of the nature of the problem at hand; — 
definition of the terms relevant to the understanding of the. problem and its possible 
solution; "ixi.j discovery and explication of hypotheses and {iv ) determination of the 
conditions which mast be. fulfilled if a specific hypothesis is to be considered veri¬ 
fied. 


The second phase of the verificatory process is verification proper. By this v, 
mean the activities or processes incolved in Jiv) above, A simple illustration may 
serve to clarify our meaning. If a safe has been robbed, police normally seek to 
determine the method of operation involved. Robbers specialize in specific methods 
of opening safes , or otherwise pursuing their trade. The argument then is as folio 
A given method of operation presumably means that burglar X committed this crime 
Verification consists in part in examining the scene of the crime to determine what 
method was used. If it coincides with that nromaliy employed by some known er-m > 
the police can then hunt for him., and gather further evidence required to convict h n 


Verification proper consists in two possible forms which may be used ;ogefhe 
or independently. 






Th<fcjirst is behavioural verification which consists in activities, observational 
in character, to compare the requirements for establishing the hypothesis with th< 
actualities in the relevant stiuations. The second, or implicatory verification, <.oi 
Mats in comparing the results of other instances of behavioral verification with ibb 


obtained in the present case. 


to the esse of the safe robbery, part of the verification consists or depends rpor 
the psychology of habit. A given safe robber develops the habit of robbing saves n 
a given way. Accordingly, we may expect him to continue to use this method. At 
the same time, it is doubtful that any other person would develop precisely the sax 
habitual method. These conclusions have resulted from ’nvestigations in the area 
the psychology of habit, and have implications in police work and also in the ph:do«o 
of religion. 
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The necessity i : &v insisting upon verification oi • /od-concepts has beer/ pr< - 
entedii So long asone rei-p^M^at 

pres appositions^ «^&eJ.s Jia escape from, either ^ogxaai-sm^ - • 

f qrcmt ol ogic al p r es» ipp o s it i o ns at the epistemological ievel. Frorn this analysis 
there emerged the Final Presupposition of Increasing Cognitions! E, l. ,ki.ic . 
vk 3 adopted on the grounds that (i) it provided a possible means of escaping 
sceptic em and dogmatism, and (ii) places religious thinking m a t»« J tio< where 
growth in reliable religious knowledge may occur comparable to that m other 
areas But the adoption- of this presupposition commits one to the adopr. on of r.u t 
secondl y Presupposition of Proximate Realization in preference to that <>« F.vnal 
Realization. The latter tends to have a stultifying effect upon research ^ wherea- 
the former has demonstrably added to the efficiency and fruitfulness of h^mar, 
thinking. This means*. -then, that the test of -increasing .Cogiutaonal Eit »c«acy * 
commits us to the task of verifying positively any God-concept we may .££»««••»• Q 
adopt,. With this summary of the argument, we turn to an exammaUon or t .-v 
possibility of verifying some, ox all of the epistemological objects consider., <bh_ox 

The first of these epistemological objects was the perceptual. Rather than 
discuss its possible verifiability in a vacuum, we shalX^u^^HenrjuJUemdn s 
conception of God as Creative Event as an exemplification of th&&,cat«gory. •• h' 1 '!■ 
1 am n5?~euuv lWtiieTTTIiat he has made good-ha case that God as denned « a P t - r 
ceptual object, we shall waive this point and investigate his concept in his own to,.-- 

Xt is possible with Wieman's conception of God to engage in experimental be¬ 
havior to determine whether or not the results predictable from the eoc-.t-pt ^ 
realizable. One may engage with other persons in an attempt to grease ms sc 
activity to social and other situations; he may integrate his new ^Sights dei aved 

manner with those he previously had; he may then approach anew the world o, 
men and events to determine whether or not they have been fcransiormeci as a re 
a nit of the sharing of insights with others. When he has made these attempt*.. ; 
honestly and over" a sufficiently long period of time to permit determinable ^esuUj 
to occur, he can reach bis conclusions on the basis ot this form of behavioral 
verification* 

It should be observed that the creative experience which Wieman describes 
in chapter Three of The Source of Human Good. (1946), mayaot give rise >o pe.-: 

1 ^ - ^‘’sharfo". At the same time 


or 


ceptuai experiences such as are denoted by 1 ome . 

it- may result in what Hocking calls "negative mental after -images By t hese 

H 0 cking.mean*ttala-gt«* «***»«*« may Uav« «* 

that the experinmce was either satisfactory oi unsatisfactory. . .. . 

that those followed by’a positive mental after-image would oe considered creahv, 
experiences whereas those which leave negative after-images would not be so■ cou 
sidered. f doubt that these experiences could be called "perc;ept‘iaJ, - 

undoubtedly experiences involving human behavior at some levels, and to that e^s 
car- be considered as forms of behavioral verification, hi any case, the expertn 
of God as Creative Event contains as a minimum, h) some perceptual e >ents_ 

(ttj some determinate and presumably determinable modixications m perso. ai.-.y 
'in so far as both factors are present, God as.Creatsve Svsmt constitutes an ~W* 
thteH/ts-sufaiect to behavioral investigation. 













' 

fixations of beha vior to reach definite conslusions that God Is precisely the Oral.. 
Event described by Wif.man, Madame B lav at sky could have justified her rather , 
God-concept in much the same way. At the same time, it should be noted that 
C*e: vii ve Event, sketched by Wieman, is probably a. religious name for that v. »>•>.• I ■ v; 
ogists call ”the social process," As described by May. Leraer and Taicott Parsor." 
the social process is, in. the main, equivalent to the Creative Event. 4 " Granted, r 
that Wieman has utilized a sociological concept and from it developed an at krai 
religious conception,, the important matter is that his view of God finds suppoi. ; 
current sociological theory which Madame Biavatsky* s conceptions do not. The 
support for his theory from other fields which makes it necessary to accord it soi 
degree of truths value, God as Crea tive Event is thus subject, to both behavioral 
implicatory verification. 

Turning now to t he ne xt type of ep istemological object, we may select the ‘.at-• 
Shailer Math ews* view of God as personality^produciii^ and personally = -respoi 
factor in the cosmos as a low level heteroscopie object, By low level heteroecor. ■ 
object we mean one with limited extensionality, i. e., its coverage is quite limited 
in terms of the tdal Existential Medium. Wieman limits the extension of his cov< < 
primarily to this planet and its human population. Mathews extends the meaning o 
his concept to include all that Wieman means by the Creative Event as well as the 
total evolutionary process and those phases of the Existential Medium more or less 
directly contributory to it. This increase in extenstonality places Mathews' J God 
concept within the class of heteroscopie objects. At the same time, his view iof 
the heteroscop object is much less inclusive than is true of views such as C„ JLqoyd 
Morgan’s, 

It is obvious that God as personality-producing and personality^nur luring facl o 
is subject to behavioral and implicatory verification. There are large bodies of \ 
solid data and numerous verified theories to supportTlie hypothesis that human ?y 
sonality emerged and was nurtured to its present stage by various vectors involVo- 
in the Existential Medium. A m oag them may be listed the theories concerning 
origin and formation o£«fce earth? the emergence of life and the theory of organic 
evolution. ; and the various theories concerning the nature arid development of p« 
sonality. All of these may be cited as implicative support fox- Mathews 8 view ox Gob 
ThusjGfld as heteroscopie object at this level is subject theoretically* .to behavior*- ) 
and implicative verification. ^ 

V 


The next level of expanding inclusiveness of God as heteroscopie epistemolog 
object is emplified in various recently formulated God - concepts „ , T he late ..tax 
Smuts, used the term 8i holism” to designate the basic c haracteristic ofTEe £x T st-v . 
M&dittm as a whole. He defined holism as ”a process of creative syntheses, 
resulting wholes (being) not static but dynamic, evolutionary, creative,"^ IV-. 
creative process functioned at all known and presumably know able levels of the u 
mic process. T^e conditions required for the verification of this hypothesis a? * 
natural processes. As such,, they are presumably subject to behavioral and imp; 
verification, If the evidence available supports this view, then Smut’s hypothec ■ 
must be given serious consideration along with other similar views concerning i- • 
basic structure ox reality which we may call God , it the evidence does not then 
this attempted interpretation must be discarded and further hypotheses developed . 
and investigated, Whether or not he proved his point is not before ms aow„ What ■ • ) 
important is that he presented an hypothesis whose truth or falsity can be dete ' / 

m£ae<M>y behavioral and implicative methods of verification or disproof , _ y 
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o* the Existent .al Medi um do not- apply I a God Perhaps we s hould rt * ••s 
by saying tha t no positive verification Is possible under ih« ' ; ox 

>ii fed bv the exponents o s A bsolut e '^ yanst' enden u<; n hey will admit the • ,*»• o 
the clarificatory phase of verification, but deny the possibility of posiii'i b<- 
havioral or implicative verification* At the same time, some of them sough' 
to avoid remaining at the level of pere assertion or affirmation, and engaged 
in negative behavioral and impiicatory verification,, Niebuhr has noted that J.h 
evils of the world supported his view that God must be others than the world o' 
men and events. If man’s religious needs mast be finally and fully satisfied., 
as the exponents of the Secondary Presupposition of Final Realization assert,, h 
all the evidence cited by Niebuhr must be accepted as verifying his concept o> 
of God, UEf, on the other hand, the oitologieal presupposition basic to Ms wo.? t 
is rejected, as we found it necessary to do when tested by the Primary Pr ?- 
supposition of Increasing Cognltional Effic iency., then Ms evidence may be «, • J 
as substantiating the view that God is^both d ifferentlative and creati ve* TV 
evils may be evidence of the differ entiative phase of God’s work, Others wb. 
belong to Niebuhr’s general group, s Carl Ba > ej ect ev en NieHi 

tentative efforts at verification. They insist that God is wholly metascopU 
thus ultimately beyond all verification or disproof " God fHtfet be accepted or 
faithj belief in God is a matter of will rather than rationality. Xt is purely a 
matter of saying "Yes’ 9 to the revelation or confrontation of God, This s>-v* 1 y 
means that God as metaseopic object is not subject to verifi 
To tkis extent, then, the late Douglass Clyde Macintosh was 
spoke of such theology as "reactionary irrationalism, 


catary methods, 
correct when he 


VIE 

The theoretical verifia bility or non--verifiability of perceptual, heteroscop 
and metascopic objects would appear to be rel a tively clear . The fir st two sr<- 
subject to verificatory investigation:; the third is not. Bat the issue Js not so 
clear-cut when one considers the God-concepts presented in the class known 
Partial Immanence, According to their general philosophical positions, they 
would consider God as epistemological object to be heteroscopic, Bowne all 
that the distinction between the natural and the supernatural was no longer if ' 
able. The question, for him, had moved from the ontological to the casual ■■■< 
H£s primary distinction was between primary and secondary causation* W. 

M, appr. ao.Wiih*. m e to rs c epic- la ve i when he asserted that God m .*~"b• 

conceived of as "surveying and .controlling the cosmic process from ajpouu o' 
restlying above and beyond it ,* At the same time, he recognized the direr. • 
in which his thought was moving, and sought to return to the heteroscop: *\ It 
by insisting that there was, by inference, an environment beyond the cosm c 
whose activities were responsible for the changes which occurred here, ^ p o 
far as Bowne and Horton may be considered representatives of the genera l pr 
tion of Partial immanence, God as epistemological object must be cl a sab ; ad 
hetexosccpic for this school of thought,. 

At the same time, there appears to be an element of radical dualism hi > k 
thinking of some, if not all, of these theologieans and philosophers of religttyf 
The following rather lengthy quotation from Bowne will Indicate this trend; 










“j Can the mente » • 

,, , i._r 4Q f. r> the or Kciniyin cam be r^d* ■* . 

Moreover, " grids' «”fhe 

physical causation* n 

_ /- , v i Mfp bp understood without admitting a real soman.!. - 

;% *. **•*•- -isxi; rr 

is the abiding subject of thought and 5^' f ^‘ t S H ow ev« 

the most cogent ^ c d r uLb!e S the physical elements may be, the mental life 

***• Ia,h "' 

strably impossible without the one and abiding selt„ 

-^=r^«s2==SsS2h&;' 

book « me t aphy a »c». £ ^cved th<.r -. ^ ^ mental> the mind „ »el« 

between the physical, including t fc, denying that such Hk^mmesauart I 

A« *• — od p£ approa ch, M one be* .. 

ity 3) meant a radical dudlssm, . . „ „i;„ at- t-he mental as a consequent 

with the physical , ne covdd *V* ve _* it as possible to arrive at the physical. 

However, ii he began with the mental, ±TnJZT^ then asymmetric rather 
The distinction betweenmental and and some 
than completely diecontinuoa . * * categories of the former may include the 

continuity the physical, and using fe categories as prin^r 

latter* c - 8 . n «i seeming dependence ^pg|j..th 

find place v.othm them fol the menal. ^ ; f the p-f-rf tSSSnentelieU be- 
metascopxc, ?.t appeals that ~ne - w » ch ^ * s subject to behavioral 

long* at. the level* preset eertficerory 

57 s- bel — ^ - 

fruitfully by moere adequate venficatory methods, 

Theae types of epistemological object. 

la not object to atmh 

S. ^?as«mp a S a, 

C-ogoUlo^ ~ £&* tuee those *b:. 

levels ore preferable to toe =?«*>;*£•• 'J <a> i e f mle . s> a . < 

backward to rely ^>on - asseraon «hen^'e ■-■ ' . a ^ ?th Santayana, he wdl 

one considers truth unimportan in re^g- ■ j.” . ' remains an imaginat > > 

then assert that religion is J5- wh icb may have a most 

achievement, a symbolic represeatobv way of parable 

^SrUI^U^’. S S the world aod it. ^ ' 

wo:Ai God to ho-an Imeyinery object woga^mlc^t* . 
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iiue in dram . -ouu-. 01 ;• •*< has i c - t in 

as God was considered to be an object, perceptual or beteroscopic in pa! ?. < 
the results would be harmful to the believer. Whereas Santayana does not cox 
i ,d*-r God to be a metascopie m nyrrm^ u,'. id ; 

much the same as those who do,, J!ix neither case does verification appear -m J 
po riant or significant. 


If religion is one o£ the serious concerns of life, then it does not appea f 
be feasible to treat it as poetry or ,l imaginative achievement, ” There ’V a 
reality to life which makes necessary the discovery of the actual tor its si; 
tenance and maintenance. Reliance upon metascopic objects would aappesr ; o 
be unwise, to say the least, I£ God natters, that, is, if God’s existence or 
character makes a difference, then the conceptions of God which we accept j 
our religious living should be those whose truth has benn investigated as i ,]j 
and critically as possible.. Imagination may point the way to fruitful invest ^ 
Ration, St is no substitute for hard work at the verifscatory problem.. 
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>iiers me our opeortur 1 f 
the problems which have been of primary intc 


to. me. The invitation of the editor. Hr,. Harvey II- Pott! 
adds incentive to opportunity* 

1 , 


Three 
ill 


subjects have had the. major 
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f'i££,p.-Ma£.... .the- -teeor-y- -of---the- nature.f. r e 1 ig 1 
•taught many theories during my rather 'length, 




.o xu i. naa be 
hy period ol g 

and had read many more. In actual fact# the quest 
such never rose to the level of the problematic at any po 
to my election to the chair of Christian Theology in 1929 
I began to- prepare my courses, a question emerged which s 
have come to attention long before: On what grounds can 
the adoption of any one or more of the many definitions 1 
Most of them wore either interesting or appealing* but no 
“interest 8 ’ nor “appeal” appeared to me to be adequate gro 
acceptance of one and rejection of others. There was the 
of fact which had eventually to be faced: What has been 
nature of religion throughout the many centuries during w 
kind has been religious, or what has been acknowledged to 
religious? 
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These questions led me Into many areas of research foeginn 
with an analysis of the problem of possible verification of d 
finltions. Dr, Charles S* Milligan, in his presents tion of m 
definition of religion in the last issue of this journal, has 
sketched the direction and conclusions ol .ny work in this are 
let me say that he has understood very clearly precisely the 
problem which I faced, my approach to it, and the method and 
data employed. I can think of no finer statement oi toe nosi 
than he has presented. Furthermore, he has himself engaged .1. 
research in the same area. The results were published in The 
Ilii'f He view under the title: “ilavaho Religion—Values Sough 
and Values Received.”1 


tio:< 

n 


To those who are fortunate enough to have copies of those two 
issues, let me recommend the rereading of these two articles. 

They will indicate his research capabilities and also provide add¬ 
itional support to the theory of religion presented. His snalysl; 
of-my position combined penetrating understanding and sympathetic 
interest,. It is not often that this combination is used in the 
evaluation of another man’s work* 


Dr. Henry lelson Hi ©man’s article covers the 
problem, namely, the analysis of religion and its 
ii cat ion. He has selected, one “non-mani pulable ” 
it to clear and precise analysis v 


same general 
specific apt- 
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ine articles put¬ 
ts. As indicated 
the rei nie r. >retat:l 


religion centers in the God-concept- This prohi 
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monies 
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phase ox 

has a deceptively simple appearance* But whan one begins 
formulate hypotheses concerning the nature of God 5 he bee 
aware of the fact that he faces a bewildering array of do 
presented by various thinkers as relevant. If he ponders 
i«^ts _l ong enongnhe wxll discover thetthey cannot do or 
Into a self-consistent corpus. Some of them appear relevant ii 
the concept Deity (which I use when discussing the category to 
which all God-concepts belong) denotes or designates what 5s o f 
use and or enjoyment to human beings, or the sources ox \y+ 1 ' 
biit do not appear relevant when one considers Deity to d<-> 
o;r denote the Dynamic determining Factor operative' *t all 
levels of the Existential MediumI 


;hgnctb 
.ic.no an 


Vfnen one approaches the selection of his category for Dei tv 
he soon becomes aware of th* fact that categories"cannot be 
vindica ted, dlx.ec.fiy * By direct vi ndfciTXon I“lieiiy~3pnnt?Jri n g or 
presenting facts to prove someth ing true or..falser “But so long 

that..is, jindefineS,...there.-are.no data- A- fact 

becomes a datum onlyu whgn..lht a ^^at£d^ within some hypo k . 

-if - one does not know whether X refers to the source of human roi 
or to the Dynamic Determinant, he cannot honestly gather data"’ 
He does not xnow what constitutes evidence for or against an,/ 
proposition he might formulate. It thus appeared to me that o no 
must accept a given category in terms of postulation, ac¬ 

ceptance with no attempt to prove, or dogmatism, i,e, 9 acceot- 
emee laterals of assertion r; thcr than proof. It twen occurred 
to me that what cannot be proved directly ms.„. be vindici ted in¬ 
directly « irom tuis the path to the method o.s '’Deduction ix'ors 
Previously Established Concepts" was relatively single, as was 
pointed out by hr, PotthoXi. One first establishes his defin¬ 
ition of religion, and the prGooss'fpllohcfe"heft: ia outlined 
very well m iuX« .-,13.ligands article mentioned above, ivheu the 
evidence Indicated that religion is a complex form of Individual 
and group benevior where-by individuals and groups are ore oared 
Intellectually and emotionally to find value"in situations de¬ 
structive or disruptive of one's goals and Interests by 3 m.ns 
of a reinterpretation oi the Existential Medium in whole or in 
part, as well as by means oi. overt behaviors or techniques, 
basis for the determination oj the category for Deity vc.c a.~ 
vailable. Diety is ..precisely....that,in on e» s^Exls tentlal j-iedima 
In, wapjse terias^such threat or potenti al" do struct.ion can be 
psTTied. or iutegx'a.te4,.,ln'cp _& hew joajfctern of life, fheff con¬ 
ceptualized,' God is the Dependable l?ae tor "operative at some or 
all levels pi the Existential Med linn whene"presence 1 maxes oos~ 

, ne Y the revised.situation,^ the,...emergent value- 

s-ystfcju,., as descrxoi.c bo we 1 1 uy hr,, potthoff&nd reviewed so 
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the organization oi the data prescribed by the category for 
aeiined as u&ta-detcrmln&nt, had long been in ha forefront 

In fact, this is the place where my thinhiny; 


ray s t tent ion.. 


Ran sh.ort.Iy after the problem of 




aefi.nit.con. of rcii, : 


ergeo. i delivered a series oi lectures to the an 
ing Of toe Congregational clergy of .Nebraska in 1930., The • 
port of these lectures was that' oi uhearth'ing^cmr basic assi 
tions which controlled the logieused to vindicate the syste.- 
discussed, Perhaps this excerpt from the second lecture wi’ 
set the problem. “Empirical theologians in America may be c 
ided into three distinct groups. These groups may be design 
hated as (i)Theists, (11) Ecclesiastical Humanists, and (ii. 
Absolute Immaneatallets. They agree that theology mu. t ue 
upon experience, but differ radically with reference to the 
ings to be given to the major concepts in the field. While 
many reasons may be suggested to account for those different 
in meaning, the fundamental reason is perhaps the initial am 
umptions with which each theologian b.gins,/ In-volved in ev 
theology is a logicalmethod„ and basic to every logical iaeth 
are assumptions, more or lass consciously held, which determ 
the types of argument which give rise to the conviction tha 
truth has been reached. These basic assumptions are toe vr, t 
sheds that determine the direction in which the theological 
strea.ni. shall flow. It is to these basic as sum -’tions that we 
first direct 
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As Mr. Pottheif indicated in his review of the -development 
whlcn occurred since 1 1 0, tnese basic assumptions*’ have gm/n 
into le vels of presuppositions,^. three of w.> ioh - te&ve ■■' br c rrr s’ r b- 
>3ectGrataer“extehsiveiresearch. A rereading of his article 
will intrihafe the complesity involved, in attempting to investigt 
critically the beliefs which we hold concerning God as concepts 
object,. In 1930, I used_ Occam’s presupoosltion_that expianatorj 
principles should not be multiplied“Imhiceseerily 'as a test of 
basi-j assumptions, ft.-wu S-..soige..^tirne later .tinJL I discovered 
.that Occam’ s razor was .itself -an-untoio^,leal .assumption. 
and^etouxd;:not beu Bed to - t-e s t other.- on to log i cal oresuopo Cl tions 
$uld o’,S su>;apti.o.nS.< This led to the development, about I .'43 V of 
airS^temo logical presuo o&ition, The Presunoosltion o> In« 
oreaain&^fe^ I n whose“"teTmrTTap,ears 

possible to breal out oi. the circle of ontological presuo. oai- 
tions. Until it was possible to do this, either stepticism or 
do tism appeared tobe the only outcome of the investigation. 


Even after the research had been completed, tentatively- 
at the categorical and the conceptual level, there appeared’ - ’ ’ 

still more worl to be done.. $ken.one has. conceptus.lined God,, 

he has made pos si^le.--a-rbiae-i-s ^cr ,, 'prodtre^bve»--Tp , alatio-iishi os wi th 
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as a dot ordinaire, ox the person as 
same is true qn jiir relationships 
alia ly s is , X.. us ye. cal led t hi s " the 
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functional in religious experience. The skill of the religious 
leader or technician becomes evident at tais point. To what ex 
tent can he analyze the religious needs of the person or con¬ 
gregation before him so that he can present-that phase of Goer’s 
total nature which is relevant to the satisfaction of the spe¬ 
cific need under consideration? To -say# "God will tale core of 
you*” may be true* but it is no more designs.live nf n-™ 
will be done than it would be for a Physician to 
lent "Medicine will cure you? It is not w medicine M per 
cures one* It is a specific medicine designed to cure a spe 
c.lfic form of morbidity which Is needed. In similar fashion, f \ 
ft is not God per se that one seeks in time of trouble, but it 
(is God in precisely those phases of His total nature which heard 
lipon. the situation in hand that is needed, J 
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say to a pat' 
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It is at this point among others thet Mr. Potthoff himself 
has been making a distinct contribution to religion's • thought, 
For some eighteen years* part of them as part-time professor, 
and the past two as full-time professor* !hu..hr.« been making 
God "real” to 
"Making God real 

tional or ^ehtiRientaly'Sehse, but in precise terms with refs 
ence to specific relig ous situations,. This has been only a 
part of his fast* but it has been and is a very important one 
which promises to bear fruit not only in a more effective min¬ 
istry but also In mol* efficient religious living on the port 
of the ministers themselves.-5 


his students in The Iliff School of fheoio 
401 " must not be interpreted in a 


£></ 

purely eato- 


It is at...the. individual ^Particularlevel, also, that 


Bast, 


Edward Oar others has made a significant' contribution, iis 
pastor of several large and important churches in the 
has continuously explored the avenues whereby religion could 
become a vital factor in the lives of the individuals who con¬ 
stituted his congregationsv His discussion of the implications 
of a modern philosophy ox religion which appeared in the last- 
issue of this journal is indicative of his mental acunen and 
unerring lusi lot into what is relevant and what is trivial* 

When the question of the transcendence or immanence oi God is 
raised* he is not bothered by the fact that tradition or pop¬ 
ular interest may favor one view or the other. He faces the 
question oi truth and significance.. If the evidence indicates 
that immanence is closer to the truth then transcendence, he 
accepts this and asks the next question; Whet religious sig¬ 
nificance has God as absolutely immanent within the Existential 
Medium for himself anu his congregation? If you will bum to 
his article again, you will discover that he has viewed i is 
••conception of God in specific situations which have coni routed 
him and hie lar^e congregation. He has not permitred dlixcr- 
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Turning now to another phase of my work during the past quart 



analysis 01 ray approach to ethics. Hie task vs s made quite 



area, iie was compelled to draw heavily upon lecture notes 
At the same time, he demonstrated his ability to got ./hat 
said in more or less informal class situ: tionc no to or^ani? 
this with the published materials so as to orovide a very good 
statement, 

Thefield ol Christian ethics has been a matter Oi real co 
cern from my early introduction to it in Garrett Biblical In- 
s titute under Professor I. G. Whitchurch. The matter became 
acute when as a representative to the htudent Volunteer Con¬ 
vention in Indianapolis in 1924, I faced critically the iden¬ 
tification of pacifism with passivism. The passivietic approac 
vo the matter seemed to me to be wholly unrealistic,a position 
I stated rather truculently in two articles in student publics 
at the time. At the suggestion of my good friend. Dr, Art ; <r 



while a student in one of his courses. As a result oi that ot \ 
I learned that Lesley was thorougiy pacifistic uitir feference ' 
the protection of his own person, but that he supported the 
-nglish in their p rosecuti on of the Revolut.:.: :■ / 

very fine"hymns of hate” may be found in the collection written 
by the two Wesleys. Even then, I was convinced that nan was 
essentially rational and good, basic beliefs of nineteenth ce it 
Idealistic ethics. Until Sept.l, 1939* I remained rather firm’ 
rooted in that tradition. But the failure of the Munich Conier¬ 
ence ami Hitler’s drive for power forced me to reconsider my es¬ 
timate of man. I then became aware of the significance of powe„. 
namely, the capacity to control, in individual and group behavio 
some research convinced me that the possession oi power has a 
corrosive effect upon man’s ethical perceptions. This wes, ol 
course, a logical outcome of my earlier r-eje &tlon ol pass ivism 
asr a mode of i lie . It has led to the development, now in proce: 
o(f an ethic of responsible power to which Mr. Stanage has called 
attention in his recent article.. 

As Mr. Stanage pointed out, ethical systems which con; the 
relevance of power have been developed by leaders of minority 
groups. She. lend era of- ..talari f.y _ grow os either. lgu_m how to use 
power responsibly or they are supplanted by those who do. The 
leaders oi social Institutions must recognize the fact that power 
is, md that it will be used either directly or as a threat, but 
In either c se to control, i feenOhrls t i a n 1 ty we a a minority move¬ 
ment, itsleaderj cou ld neglect pow er., but it is not the4 in the 
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ption is related to the probl oi t ; 
by .Mr. Pottho.i'i „ If one adopts l 
. . Gccl is defined in. terms of goodness 3 or 
source ol goodness,, But this leaves the problem of cover uj 
solved „ The Dynamic Category views God . as Dynamic, Be term lb 


apueaT“tcrprovide a better theological 
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and would i 

tae type oi ethic of responsible power desperately needed t 
lo this problem of an Ethic oi Hesppnsibls.Power I hooe to 

\fote ranch of my free'tTme^ln.the ’years ahead,, Given the 11 

amount of published naterials, and relying quite heavily no 
book-reviews and class -lectures, bir* Stanage has presented 
excellent analysis of this problem as it appears in my thin 
p 2 ’® 8611 ^* Mr* btanage is now engaged in graduate work in 
philosophy department of She University of Colorado„ He ha 
interested in research in 5, Hartmann*s Ethics, and has pub 
a Preliminary statement of his findings in The Ililf Review 
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Twoiurther statements in the recent issue of this journal 
arc left for final consideration. They are by President Harold 
Pc Garr and Dr. Francis li» Brush. I am honored to count both 
anions my friends, anc. tney 'were more than generous in their 
tributes, I have Known President Carr from the time I arrived 
on the campus of Nebraska Wesleyan University where he was con-' 
siaered one of the finest and most generous of men. Ills ex¬ 
perience as he; d of The IIiff School of Theology durin 0 the pas 
years confirms in the minds of faculty and students alike that 
d.iese t-raits are still nis, and that they have grown through ii 
y ears as he has. Dr. Brush has been professor of Philos_• ,h i:>: 
The University of Denver since 1945, and as proved himseli to t 
an excellent teacher. He taught a course for me a yesr .. s.n 
men who had the privilege oi studing with him are unani jouc" in 
their reports that he Is an excellent teacher who knows how to 
c_arxfy ideas and make them vital* He is collaborating with me 
in a course in Metaphysics this quarter (Soring, 1954'- and is 
deepening the impression we had of him previously. 

There is a statement in his article which rather fascirr. fed 
me. ii© wrote; 11 Having tsyen a course in ooilosooh" of sv'i ) - *q 
you find, yourself stuck with a philosophy oi lifel 'x acTcon- 

vincea that this is symptomatic of what has ha..- ened to scores 
Ox his students; They took a course in philso oh,y with him and 
fMemselves stuck withe, philosophy of life. And they are 
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better women and men as a result 
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vantage ox nls discussion of my teaching methods to outline o 
whin.- co«uu possibly oe called my philosophy ox education,, bo 
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C+t-B « r ■ xu -Learning. Perhaps teas lo bad;; 
ont^ics ,..l cv nijiuanee will become clear 11 one coo aiders 
* :las been ceterminod, experimental!. * to 
latnom -.ntrj.ee. te mazes h toe,/ are started at rather si 
men ary levels. Having learned how to traverse a 
tneir level of aspiration has been lifted, and they try 
txicate mates with good prospects of success. If, bone 

V rt ' s ‘" nt0<1 V ith iatrict te mazes, and fall, the 
even simpler mazes with less presets ol success<f 
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ho , f Isarnea this lesson aa a youth. I did some gardenia; . 
oh o^i rfjAom X valued nignly despite the fact that he had e 

? 8 toa spring-wagon, he hauled me bae 
ior,i A «o and j.rom toe garden located in a hollow a mile from 
One cay palter a heavy rain, I drove to the garden to brio h 
S ara , am vegetables. Without considering the oonr’ 

i' ° f tlls vet vegetables u >on the wo,- on th 

wovtld no Id. Xhen we started for home. The oonv cool'd o-<n 
the wsgon on level ground, but the road, included a'hiil” not 

! >*,> 7®^ ? et aact , amody. . The horse tried the hill, but soon f 
tne loan beyond nis limited resources. Seine ,r ourm- I th^ > o 
.lap ,i: lef with the rains wouio add sthafST to t£“.ol 

, ne 0 e,ve up completely and would not even mull the ».po 
wagon up the hill. - * ~ 


aom f i ? eCt i s ?:? se * tci- experience has guided m; to; c • u 
do"-o J r- tuae ?° learn » 11 he lci hiven a lair o' port mi 

^av”* 0 ™i va tu V'i^ 1 t&u ‘ :s bey ? nd ilim at ** rst » iiis expert* 
4b? i i tt pi lc v a V 1 " iy ?? ny * 6lven ■tashs within the rarue c 
TJndii i * h ? increases nis levels oi educational as >lrctior, 

1 ." 44- circumstances, even mediocre students can mate su- 

c ’trdv 2 ’° ei T e 4t admittedly a highly technical _,ield c 

-tuny. I c.m sure wit -c this conviction has boon a me lor f-rt 
wnateyer surest I may have had over the years that Thlvl t) 
Ano X appreciate hr. Brush’ s remarks since the- 
viced me witn ails opportunity oi presenting t. .is much cm a/ 
oral oniloso v .hy ox ed:.cation. •' 
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that have been developed morei'ully since that time» 
lio 0 rachy as a whole indicates the conditions under which I a: 
dona most oi my re^rarch. I have never had an extended period 

host of what I hive .cl 
.Limited time-periods, usually after having do 
in teaching or administration. Perhaps this is i. 
5WU «. way as any. It makes for the development of liuiteo o' 
3ectives & and for a return now and again to the same or siEii: 
problems'. This provides the conditions for growth. I am sure 
that Hr. Cox's work in gathering to- ether this bibllo .-jra h. 
be of real service to me whether of not it is of interest to 
others. And in fairness to him and to the others who eantrin 
of their time to the production of the Winter 1954 issue of 11 
Iliff Review, let me say that most if .not all of them hid to 
this under the same type of conditions as I myself have worked 
through the years. My grateful thanks to all of them. 


In conclusion, let me say that this is the first attempt I 
have made at "I-writing..’* I am not in favor of it as a general 
practice. Perhaps I can be forgiven this one offense in twenty- 
five years. Should I be about at the end of another quarter 
century, 1 may try it again. Who knows? 




3 x>r. Potthoff has published some oi hi matt rials in thisarea 
in several articles in the liixi Review: "some Comments on 

the doctrine oi Forgiveness , ” Vol. I» Winter, 1944, pp. 22-30; 
"Some Ooaients on the Doctrine of Sin," Vol, III, Soring, 1946, 
pp.. 56-61; and "theological Preaching in the Liberal Pulpit," 
Vol. II, Spring 1945, pp. 207-217. 

4 M the Love of God in Absolute Immanence, Voir II, Springs 
1945, pp. 202-206; "Motivation in Religion," Vol. XV, Fall, 

1947, pp. 124-129; and "the Physical Consequences of Frustra¬ 
tion," Vol, XXI, Pall, 1946, pp. 110-114. 

5 "An Introduction to Harmann's Ethics," Vol. XIX,Fall, 1950, 

r pp. 133 ff. 

6 the Illff Review, Vol. XI, Winter 1954, p.68, 

? Of. Kurt Lewin and others, "Levels of Aspiration," In Hunt* 
(ed) Personality and the Behavior Disorders, (1944), Vol. I, pp, 
333 ff. 
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